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PERSONAL 


NOT CROWDS. DISTINGUISH 
as a place for a holiday or for 
The town of the famous De La Warr 
Booklet from: INFORMATION 
La Warr Pavilion, Bexhill-on-Sea, 


OMFORTS. 

BEXHILL 
residence. 
Pavilion. 
BUREAU, De 
Sussex. 
COurLe. educated, willing to help in garden 

and house; about 12 months; in exchange for 





home in country.—Box 45. 
RY FLY FISHING. Member of club on the 
Wylye ‘(where Fishing has very greatly 
deteriorated owing to intensive dredging, and 
bank fis < made impossible by barbed wire) 








seeks Rod el 
not t 
sidered 





-~where for next season. Any river 
treated by the Catchment Board con- 


Box 22 





demobilised, seeks 


| Bw T.-COLONEL, per- 

manent accommodation from 20th July: 
near main line within 35 miles London. South 
preferred. Breakfast and dinner five days; full 


board week-ends.—Offers to: Box 23. 





MISCELLANEOUS 


LWAYS WELL DRESSED 
*#“ COUPONS. Tailor-made Suits, 
Costumes, et« guaranteed Turned and Re- 
tailored as NEW, Over 30 years’ experience 
Savile Row garments. Alterations, Repairs, 


WITHOUT 
Overcoats, 


Conversions, Cleaning, andor Tailor-Pressing. 
Advice and estimate without obligation. Send 
NOW for early completion. — SACKVILLE 


TAILORING CO., LTD. (Dept. C.L.), 61, Bedford 
Hill, London, S.W.12. STReatham 1600. 

NTIQUES and FURNISHING—a choive collec- 
tion of Georgian Chairs, Easy Chairs, Dining 
Tables, Bureaux, Tallboys, Chests, Persian Rugs, 


i 


Mirrors, Ornamental China, Chinese Porcelain 
and Ivories, Cut Glass, Bronzes, et« Inspection 
invited WILLIAM WILLETT, LTD., Sloane 


Square, S.W.1. Tel.: Sloane 8141. 

A VANT GALLERIES LTD. will pay best prices 
= for fine quality, second-hand furniture. 
Write to, or call at, 169173, Tottenham Court 
Road, London, W.1, or *phone EUSTON 4667. 


A UTHORS'’ MS., neatly and accurately typed; 


1 - per 1,000 words, carbon copies 1'-d. extra. 

Box 29 

AGS !—HANDBAG SERVICES COMPANY 
will overhaul and renovate your handbag. 


Finest craftsmanship. Send it for an estimate to 
59. New Bond Street, W.1 (next door Fenwick’s). 
Books are valuable possessions “MISS NANCY 
NOYES (well recommended), Upper Wood- 





lands, Basingstoke, Hants, specialises in Cata- 
loguing and Valuing Libraries for Insurance, 
Probate or private purposes 

OWLS, A REMINDER for after the war. 


JAQUES LAWN BOWLS show a bias in your 
favour Hand made by craftsmen JOHN 
JAQUES & SON, LTD., makers of fine Sports and 
Games Equipment since 1795, Thornton Heath, 
Surrey 
JBRO0E! ANDS OF BOND STREET would like 

particulars of good cars available for pur- 
chase.—103, New Bond Street, W.1. Mayfair 8351. 
Cu ITHING WANTED, also for SALE or HIRE, 

* Suits, Riding Kit, Boots, Furs, Binoculars, 
Cameras, Trunks, Sporting Guns, Fishing Tackle, 
Furniture, Linen. CASH for parcels. All British 
Firm. Established 25 years.—GORDON GIBSON 
AND CO., 15 id 141, Edgware Road, Marble 
Arch. VPadd and 9808 
( ,ORSETS. Send your corsets to us. Our 

EXPERTS will repair any make. Estimate 
of cost given and the corsets returned to you ina 
reasonable time after acceptance. Corsets must 
be cleaned before sending to: Dept. C., CORSET 
RENOVATING CO., LTD., 134, Baker Street, 
London, W.1. 


CULTURED 
‘L 

















PEARL CO., 14, Dover Street, 
ondon, W.1, Regent 6623, purchase for cash 
Cultured Necklaces, Real and Imitation Jewel- 
lery, etc., also Silver and Plate 
EY4 RITCHER, of 4, Berkeley Street, W.1, 
creates fascinating gowns of charm and 
distinction, or models delightful hats from both 
old and new materials Tel : MAYfair 1651. 
FE‘ RS. Good Furs bought and sold. Also 
repairs and remodels; finest workmanship. 
RALLI FURS, Regent House, 225, Regent 
Street, London, W.1. Mayfair 2325 6 
G°LPFISH, Tench, Carp. Owners of ponds 
containing fish as above, are invited to write 
to us with a view to disposing of same. Although 
we require large quantities, we are open to 
purchase smaller lots, and can arrange netting 
and transport.—-THE LONDON AQUATIC CO., 
LTD., 42, Finsbury Road. Wood Green, N.22 
HAxXPBaAGS Let 








us have your handbags for 





repail Highest craftsmanship. Moderate 
charge Crocodile bags a speciality. Post or 
call for free estimate.—RE-MAKE HANDBAG 
COMPANY, Dept. C., 57, Brompton Road, Knights- 
bridge. S.W.3 
yATY & HELENA ZUGHAFT, Dressmakers, 
make up customers’ new materials. We 
specialise in expert remodelling for the ** Coupon 
thrifty “* and have a highly successful POSTAL 
SERVICE for out-of-town ladies.-12a, Lowndes 
Street, Knichtsbridge, S.W.1 


y NICKERBOCKER 
garment for the 


can be made 


BREECHES are the ideal 
country gentleman, and 
from self-measurement if necessary. 
THOMAS & SONS, 5, Carlos Place, W.1. 
N INIATURES. Treasured Memories. 
+ Exquisitely painted from any photograph 
s. Old miniatures perfectly restored. 
IE ERRES, 79a. Marine’ Parade, 
Brighton, Sussex (late of Wimbledon). Est. 1760. 








N! RSE OLLIVIER. Colonic . insomnia; 
colds, obesity, headaches, stion. Tel.: 
Mayfair 1085 
LD ENGLISH PEWTER. TRIPLE REEDED 
20} in. plate: c. 1680.; authentic. Price 10 
guineas. No offers. Few other bits. Appoint- 
ment.—Write: LEYTON, 19a, Arundel Gardens, 


Kensington. 


PORTRAITS painted from photographs: com- 
pletely lifelike; reasonable charge: approval. 
Box 43 


TAIRS BLAZING, but ESCAPE certain for 

you and family (irrespective height of bed- 
rooms) if Automatic DAVY installed. Average 
cost £9. Details 1d. stamp—JOHN KERR & CO. 
(M’chr.), LTD., Northwich, 21, Cheshire. 
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CLASSIFIED ANNOUNCEMENTS 


MISCELLANEOUS 
HE FRENCH CLEANING AND DYEING CO. 
(1943) LTD. can undertake the CLEANING OF 
CARPETS AND UPHOLSTERY WITHOUT 
REMOVAL in London and the Home Counties. 
Postal inquiries to CARPET DEPT., 24, Craven 
St., Strand, W.C.2, or Phone: GER. 5859 or 8514. 
HE GENERAL TRADING CO. (MAYFAIR), 
LTD. (Established 1918). A RETAIL SHOP, 
1, 3 and 5, Grantham Place, Park Lane (Picca- 
dilly End), W.1. Gro. 3273. Has a large stock of 
FINE ANTIQUE FURNITURE and of furnishing 
pieces, CHINA, GLASS, ETC. 
ATER SUPPLY. If you have a water supply 
problem to remote fields, why not consider 
an ** ALDERSLEY™ Pneumatic Tyred Wate: 
Tank Trailer, with flexible coupling; suitable for 
attaching to drinking troughs. Made in two sizes 
450 and 250 gallon capacities. Prices and illus- 
trated pamphlet on  request.—ALDERSLEY 
ENGINEERING CO., LTD.. Tettenhall. Statts, 
EST OF ENGLAND. Public, please remem- 
ber that BRUFORI])’S OF EXETER, Gold- 
smiths and Silversmith:,, will value or purchase 
for cash Jewels and Silver. Ancient or Modern. 
Call by appointment. Phone: EXETER 54901. 
\ RIST WATCH yent.’s stainless steel; new: 
Waltham 21, jewel; water and shock proof; 
centre seconds hand; perfect; £18. Ronson, new, 
gold filled, Automatic Pocket Lighter, £8. Ever- 
sharp, streamlined, solid 14c. gold, top half, 
Fountain Pen, latest, superior; £10. Ditto, 1l4c. 
Auto-propelling Pencil, £10. New, pre-war 
Attache Writing Case.—Write: B. THOMAS, 53, 
Gloucester Gardens, Bayswater, W.2 
OUR HOUSE. An exhibition of modern build- 
ing methods applied to houses to suit indi- 
vidual needs.--HEAL’S, 196, Tottenham Court 
Road, W.1. 














EDUCATIONAL 





HORT STORY WRITING. 
“Stories that Sell To-day”’ (a special bulletin 
and prospectus of world-famous course).— 
REGENT INSTITUTE (195A), Palace Gate, W.8. 
ULBY HALL SCHOOL, Welford, near Rugby. 
Boarding School for Girls 8-18. Preparation 
for School Certificate, London Matriculation, 
Higher Schools, University Scholarships, etc. 
Prospectus from Headmistress 
HE EASTBOURNE SCHOOL OF 
ECONOMY, EASTBOURNE. 
commences Octcber 2. 
Science taught. 
ficates granted. 
lst Class 
SCHOOL. 
HIN KING 
If so get 
SCHOOL OF 
under the 


Send 2d. for 


DOMESTIC 
Autumn term 
All branches of Domestic 
Day and resident pupils. Certi- 
PRINCIPAL: MISS RANDALL, 
Diplomee, EDINBURGH TRAINING 


OF A 
in touch now with the 
JOURNALISM—the only School 
patronage of leading newsraper rro- 
prietors. Specialised and concentrated Jcurnal- 
istic course offered at HALF FEES. Special 
courses in Short Story Writing, Poetry and Radio 
Play Writing. PERSONAL COACHING.—Write 
for free book and advice to: L.S.J., 57, Gordon 
Square, London, W.C.1. Mus. 4. 

HE TRIANGLE Secretarial College, South 

Molton Street, W.1. May. 5306-8. Residential 
Branch: St. Huberts, Gerrard's Cross, Fulmer 256. 


JOURNALISTIC CAREER? 
LONDON 








LIVESTOCK 


PEX PORTABLE PIG HUTS. New. Floor 

space 7 ft. x 7 ft. £15 each, carriage paid 
LOWER BROS., Gatewoods, Rayne, Braintree, 
Essex. 
eS SPANIELS: lemon roan; highly 

pedigreed; registered K.C.; off good working 
strain; four months old; ready for training; very 
strong and healthy.—M. COZENS-HARDY, Bucks- 
burn, Aberdeenshire. 

OR SALE. Beautiful Labrador Pups; all black; 

parents can be seen or photographs sent. 
Born May 5th. Males, 15 gns.; females, 12 gns 
BALDWIN, Snelston, Ashbourne, Derbyshire. 

ONG-HAIRED DACHSHUND for sale. Beauti- 

ful golden bitch, 15 months, house and lead 
trained; over distemper. As a boon companion 
only.—MRS. HOWARD JOYCE, 15, Warkton 
Lane, Kettering. 

EAT, GRANULATED, 17 6 cwt. (approx.) carr. 

paid. BLUE FLINT GRIT, 15- ewt. HOP 
MANURE, 20 - cwt. carr. paid. PARROT FOOD, 
5 pints 20-. BUDGERIGAR SEED, 4 pints 20/-. 
CANARY MIXTURE, 4 pints 20 -. All post free.— 
ROTUNDA FOODS, South Street, Dorking, 
Surrey. 

EDIGREE LABRADOR PUPS, dogs and bitches 

3 months; strong and healthy of renowned 
shooting strain. 10 Gns.—H. S. PROCTER. 
Newfields, Bay Horse, near Lancaster. 

ULLETS, PULLETS, PULLETS. Come and 

see our 6'. months old at point of lay; if you 





cannot manage, write us your requirements. 
Satisfaction guaranteed.—FERNLANDS P.F., 
Chertsey. Tel.: Chertsey 3252. 





MOOTH FOX TERRIER Puppies. Born May 11. 
Three champions in pedigree.—Particulars 
from Hill Farm House, Markyate, near St. Albans, 
PORTING DOG BREE 
fine Puppies of the 





JER has exceptionally 
following breeds for 
disposal: Golden Retrievers, Black Labradors, 
Irish Setters, Cocker and Springer Spaniels. 
Apply: DORMANS FARM, Broadbridge Heath, 
Horsham. 

ABLE POULTRY, best white fleshed, heavy 

breed, 5 weeks old cockerels for easy home 
fattening (no heat required), 5- each. Best 
accredited stock, carriage paid, live delivery and 
satisfaction guaranteed. Cash with order.— 
STUART, FRAMLINGHAM. Suffolk. 


JANTED, COCKER SPANIEL DOG; well bred 

Golden or Black; small type; over dis- 

temper and house trained.—HAMLYN, Boskerris 
Road, Carbis Bay, Cornwall. 





** COUNTRY LIFE”’’ COPIES 
Wanted 
YY Anten. “Country Life’ regularly. 
terms.—B. E. MORGAN, 


St. James’ Gardens, Swansea. 


State 
“Westbrook,” 


Under Personal and Miscellaneous 2/- per line. _Other headings 1/6. (Min. 3 lines.) 


HOTELS AND GUESTS 
A BASIC THOUGHT for Motorists: 
Make for 
THE SPREAD EAGLE HOTEL, 
MIDHURST, SUSSEX. 
Old world, new fashioned, good food, 
wines. 
Tel.: Midhurst 10. 
LISLAND, BODMIN. A guest house with 
every comfort in one of the most beautiful 
parts of Cornwall. From 5 guineas.—MR. AND 
MRS. WEST, Tregaddick. Tel.: St. Tudy 266. 
Crow BOROUGH. THE BEACON HOTEL 
Telephone 496. 
In the Sussex Highlands around Ashdown Forest. 
800 feet above sea level. 

100 Bedrooms. 8 Acre Pleasure Grounds. 
Excellent 18-hole Golf Course near. 
First-class War-time Cuisine and Comfort. 
American Bar. 

Under same management: 
CADOGAN HOTEL, LONDON, S.W.1. 
XETER. ROUGEMONT HOTEL—the centre 
of Devon. All modern amenities, comforts. 
Rooms with bath and toilet, en suite. En pension 
terms from 6 gns. weekly inclusive (plus 10%). 
FPALLS HOTEL, ENNISTYMON, CO. CLARE: 
IRELAND. 

A country house recently converted to a hotel. 
Every modern comfort, hot and cold basins in all 
bedrooms; ample bathrooms and water always 
hot. Delightful woodland and riverside walks 
through the 100-acre estate. Two miles from the 
Atlantic Coast and the famous Lahinch Golf 
Course. Salmon and trout fishing in the rive 
running alongside the Hotel. Tariff and brochure 
from the Manageress, 

LORIOUS COTSWOLDS, LANGSTON ARMS 

HOTEL, KINGHAM, OXON. Modern, com- 
fortable; trout fishing, tennis; splendid centre; on 
main line from Paddington.—Tel.: Kingham 209. 

ERTS. 





choice 





HIGHCROFT GUEST HOUSE, 

BOVINGDON. Situated in delightful country 
550 ft. up. Own dairy produce from 30 acres. Golf 
course near. Buses pass gates to Boxmoor Station 
(frequent trains to Town, 40 minutes). Reopening 
June 21. Terms from a guineaa day. Telephone: 
Bovingdon 3276. 


ONDON. MASCOT HOTEL. 
6-10 York Street, Baker Street, W.1. 
50 bright rooms with modern furniture. 
So quiet, yet so central. Welbeck 9271. 
HOTEL VANDERBILT 
76-86, Cromwell Road, Gloucester Road, S.W.7. 
Near Harrods and Park. Western 4322, 
ORCHARD HOTEL, 
Portman Street, Marble Arch, W.1. 
One min. Selfridges. Mayfair 3741. 
This is just the group of Hotels to appeal to the 
readers of Country Life. Running water, telephone 
and gas fires in all the comfortable bedrooms. 
Lifts, night porters and understanding manage- 





ment. Terms 5 and 6 gns. en pension. Produce 
from own Wilts farm. Catering as attractive as 
possible. 

ARLOW. 


COMPLEAT ANGLER HOTEL 
Comfort, good food, and a well-stocked bar 
await you at this well-known Hotel in one of the 
most beautiful parts of the Thames Valley, only 
30 miles from London. Telephone No.: Marlow 15. 
RIORY PRIVATE HOLEL, Cartmei, Lancs. 
Tel. 267. H. and c. in all bedrooms. 4', gns. 
3 miles from Grange over Sands: 7 Windermere. 
URREY-HAMPSHIRE BORDERS HIGHWAY, 
FROYLE, nr. ALTON, HANTS 
Telephone: Bentley 2104 
Country Mansion standing in 27 acres gardens 
and parkland, 40 miles London. Excellent food 
and studied comforts. Terms on application to 
Housekeeper. 
HE MACHRIE, ISLE OF ISLAY. 
THE HOUSE OF WELCOME 
A stimulating yet mild winter resort on the 
Atlantic Coast. Licensed. 28 Bedrooms. Home 
Farm Daily Air and Sea Service. Brochure. 
Port Ellen 10 
WESTWARD HO—NORTHAM “*CLEVELANDS” 
(NORTH DEVON) 
Luxurious Country Club Hotel. Tel.: Northam 300. 
V EYBRIDGE HOUSE HOTEL. For comfort 
and good food. 2acres grounds. Hard tennis 
court. Telephone: Weybridge 609. 
WOoDLANDS PARK HOTEL, now at Wingham, 
Claygate, Surrey, stands in 5 acres of attrac- 
tive grounds with home produce, and is within 
190 minutes of electric trains to Waterloo. Busi- 
ness people or those on leave catered for. Partial 
hoard £5 5s. a week. Telephone: Esher 3433. 


__ FOR SALE 

A 2'.-LITRE M.G. CAR, first registered October, 

1937; first-class condition throughout; black 
enamel; tyres as new. Offers required subject 
to inspection.—Box 31. 

1939 S.S. JAGUAR 1'.-litre 

brown interior upholstery; 
condition, with wireless; 
offer £600.--Box 26. 


NCIENT SILVER—a collection of fine old 

Georgian Table Silver for disposal, also 
period pepper casters, salt-cellars, candlesticks, 
salvers, sauce-boats, etc. All in splendid state 
and with good marks. Reasonable prices. I am 
willing to send anything for inspection.—LT.- 
COL. A. G. B. STEWART, O.B.E., Wingham Place, 
Rochester. 

RTIST PAINTS MINIATURES on Ivory from 

any photograph. Moderate terms. Speci- 
mens, etc., sent.—C. J., Northway Court, Ash- 
church, Glos. 

LACKTHORN Thumb-piece Sticks, Walking 

Sticks, Riding Canes, Swagger Canes.— 
COLONEL UPTON, East Knoyle, Salisbury. 

ARILLON for Sale, consisting of 23 Bells 

marufactured by well-known bell-founding 
firm, and operated from keyboard; tunes can be 
played; necessary mechanism included, all in 
good order.—Write only for particulars to V.O., 
c o CHARLES BARKER & SONS, LTD., 31, Budge 
Row, E.C.4. 


OMESTIC AGA COOKERS, secondhand, for 
sale. One two-oven, one four-oven.—Apply, 
WEBSTER, George Hotel, Robertsbridge, Sussex. 





Black Saloon; 
excellent tyres and 
35,000 miles. Nearest 


















FOR SALE 
ELICIOUS VINTAGE CIDER (dry and medium 
sweet) supplied in 4%, 9, 30, 60, and 120 gallon 
casks. Send stamped envelope for prices,--THE 
COTSWOLD CIDER CO., 11, Clarence S:reet, 
Gloucester. 
UPLICATES from my ‘* EXHIBITION STATE 
BAXTER, LE BLOND (OVAL) PRINT coL.- 
LECTION have been recently acquired for p ivate 
collections. RARE and Early Specimen 
sale. State subject interest.—Box 810. 
NLARGEMENTS. Send any photo or sna 
I will forward in return beautiful 
photo enlargement, carefully packed, ca 
paid, 20/-. A permanent reminder of your 
one. If possible send all orders by registered post 
—B. AUSTIN, 53, Fleet Street, London, E.C 
AULTY TELEPHONE WIRE. CHE» PER 
THAN STRING! Insulated, water; oof; 
suitable for fencing, packing, horticulture et: 
55/- (carriage paid) per mile coil; imme late 
delivery. Sample against stamp.—Write: D: pt. 6 
c/o STREETS, 110, Old Broad Street, E.C.2. 
IRST LIMITED EDITION of **Wild Choru 
Peter Scott. Also Guitar in case, im} 
by Chappel. Offers ?— Box 48. 
UN, 12-bore D.B. hammerless, with carti 
£27. Rods, cane built, 9 ft. salmon spir 
£8 ; trout spinning 7 ft. 2-piece, £6 10s.; se: 
D.B.S.C., 7 ft., with reel, £8 10s.—Box 27. 
AVE YOUR FAVOURITE SUIT copied in a 
John Peel Countryside tweed from 
and 26 coupons. Fit guaranteed or mm ney 
refunded. Send 3d. for patterns.—REDMAY VES 
8, Wigton, Cumberland. 
HEADSTONES, RECUMBENT sT' 
CROSSES, MEMORIAL TABLETS, etc., 
designed by well-known Sculptors for erecti on in 
any part. Incised Roman lettering. Sketch 
designs prepared free. Illustrated Boo 1 
Memorials, 5'- post free, or on loan from the 
Secretary, SCULPTURE AND MEMORIALS 
North Dean, High Wycombe. Tei.: Naphill 4 
OVELY HAND-WOVEN ISLAND TWEEDS 
Patterns sent on receipt of stamped envelope 
—MRS. STOBART, Knockbrex, Kirkcudbright 
ASONIC MUGS, JUG AND GLASS (4). Pr 
bable date 1780. Baldwin Toby Jug anda 
saltglaze Toby. Ormskirk Bible, 1807. Fou 
engraved Holcombe Hunt Stirrup Glasses 
Antique Oak Settle, 5 carved panels back. Up- 
holstered seat in corded velvet.—GILBERT 
Highgrove, Eccleston, Chorley, Lancs. 
ORRIS 12, 1940, 26,000 miles, engine over 
hauled February last, wants new tyres 
What offers ?—Box 25. 
-T.C. Uniform, 38-28-38, fit 5 ft. 3 in. Excel 
lent conditicn. Best makers. What offers 
Box 37. 
O COUPONS. wavy Lounge Suit, D.B., 2 pai 
trousers, as new; London tailor; chest 
waist 37. leg 30. £10. Shoes, gent’s, browr 
brown and white, 7 perfect, £4 with trees 
Box 38. 
ONY (11 hands) tor Sale, and Trap, new harness 
suitable for child.—BUTLER, Halliwell Houst 
Church Road, Bolton. ‘Phone: 1509. 
UBLIC SCHOOLS. Seventy original etchings 
by Chas. H. Clarke at £1 1s. each. These make 
ideal gifts. Signed proofs sent on approval by 
the artist.—15, Moorland Avenue, Crosby, Liver- 
pool 23. Great Crosby 4174. a 
OLLS ROYCE Phan. II, 1934, Sedanca Coupe 
(Gurney Nutting), used six months rer yea! 
unused since 1939. Checked by Rolls each yea! 
Very smart. Best offers. No dealers.—Box 39 
OVER 10 Saloon, mid 1937, 26.000 miles 
marked, very carefully driven and main- 
tained. All tyres good; carefully laid up 3 years 
£450.—Box 44. 
EA BOOTS, knee lenztn, solid leather, new 
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size 7; 55 -, no counons.—Box 41. 
IDE-SADDLE HABIT, pepper and salt gabal! 
dine, unworn; fit small lady. No coupons 
Price £15 15s.— Box 30. 
“TAMPS. wW.Indies, Asia, Altrica, otve! 
Colonials, also G. Britain. Fine approvals 


for medium and advanced collectors. Prices 
reasonable. State wants. References please.— 
HUGHES & CO., 10, Nelson House, Peterborough, 
Q@TAMP COLLECTION for Sale, over 1.500, cat 
value over £25, good condition. Best fie! 
over £6.—Reply, Box 35. 
ARPAULINS, Ex-Railway material, 10 by © ft.. 
16/6, ditto, 20 by 12 ft., 65/-. Sheets, suit ible 
for farmers, secondhand, duck or tent mate ial, 
10, 15, 20, 25 and 30 square yards, 3s. per sq care 
yard.—BATLEY & CO., Stockport. 
"TRAVELLING CLOCK EIGHT-DAY, 17 je vel 
morocco case, lumincus, perfect, supe! io! 
£12 10s. Rolls Razor, new, complete, £6. E-el- 
sharp, streamline, Fountain Pen, whole tc} 
in solid 14c. gold, latest, superior, £12, Autom.ti( 
press button action Table Lighter, £8. Small 
Fully fitted (incl. new Auto Penci') Writing Cuse 
£4. Small multi-jewel Ladies’ solid gold Wrist 
Watch, as new, perfect, surerior, £12. Gert's 
new, 17-jewel Wrist Watch. water- and shi ck- 
proof, £16. Automatic Propelling Pencil, new £1 
All superior and perfect.—H. BROOK, Ba ‘bs 
Road School, Kensington. W.10. 

‘PRIOMPa DOLOMLT#, 30,000, showroom © )n- 
dition, overhauled May at cost of £100. 
trial. £550. No dealers.—HARRISON, Pant es 

Winscombe Way, Stanmore. 
INCHESTER SPECIAL, 13 ft. 6 in. ng 
double panelled, lantern roof, end kitc! en, 
2 doors, toilet, 2 berths, 2 wardrobes, gas coo} ng 
and lighting, coal fire, loose table, writing « sk 
with stool, carpet. Ideal living van for co: ple 
with small car. 35 other Caravans in stock, !| .P. 
terms arranged. F.0.C. CARAVAN CENT °E. 
206, The Broadway, London, N.W.2. Teleph« 1¢ 
Gladstone 2234. 
SITUATIONS VACANT 
Subject to Government Restrictions. F 
LDERLY LADY requires Domesticated C: m- 
panion Chauffeuse, age 30-40. Live in; mid 
kept.—Write: MRS. PERCY GRUNDY, 12, Que‘ 1s- 
berry Road, Kettering, Northamptonshire. 


_____ SITUATIONS WANTED 
AMBRIDGE GRADUATE seeks post as Tu‘0! 
in country district, for, say, one year or more. 
Any bart; non-resident.—Box 47 


OTHER PROPERTY AND AUCTIONS 
ADVERTISING PAGE 5). 
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Harlip 


MISS J. D. F. KERR 


Miss Jean Doris Faith Kerr, the holder of the Surrey Women’s Golf Championship, is the elder 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. F. B. Kerr, of Garth, Crowborough, Sussex. Her engagement to Major 
Henry Giffard Wells, M.C., The Middlesex Regiment, youngest son of the late Mr. E. Giffard Wells 
and Mrs. Wells, of North Mead, Wash Common, Newbury, Berkshire, has recently been announced 
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THE DEMOCRATIC PROSPECT 


HE effect of the General Election— 
apart entirely from its results—on 
most people was no doubt to arouse a 


good deal of impatience with the 
clamour and chaos accompanying the free 
choice of a representative Government. This 


confusion to which the most naturally orderly 
of nations periodically submits, in order that a 
pattern fitted to its will and needs may be 
created, is the fundamental process of demo- 
cracy—Britain’s peculiar contribution to civili- 
sation. And the picture presented by this way 
of evolving elastic order out of seeming chaos, 
of reconciling apparent irreconcilables, supplies 
the answer to, among many other things, the 
main questions asked in our recent articles 
The Prospect Before Us : What will be the visual 
appearance of the new Britain? Can the tradi- 
tional character of national scenery be main- 
tained alongside intensification of industry, and 
what Mr. Churchill summarises as the Four 
Year Plan? None of the contributors to the 
series showed any desire for, or probability of, 
an orderly regimented scene. It is true that 
some asked for more guidance from the centre 
on the broad principles, a speedy solution of 
the economic problems of compensation, and 
ad hoc regulations controlling obvious specific 
abuses of liberty. But they all tacitly recognised 
that the scenery of democracy must, by its 
nature, be something different from the classic 
grand manner of eighteenth-century ‘‘fascism,”’ 
or the mere mechanical efficiency of modern 
ideologies. The country landscapes and the 
cities of the future, it was implied or stated 
again and again, will be shaped by, and reflect, 
precisely the same genius for evolving elastic 
order out of confusion, instead of a rigid order 
being imposed from a theoretical “‘above,’’ as 
is typified by these past weeks of electioneering. 

Sir Charles Reilly’s article introduced 
readers to a word for this democratic kind of 
scenery that composes differences into coherent 
yet irregular and functional patterns: the 
Chinese word Sharawaggi, first used by Sir 
William Temple in 1685, meaning ‘the art of 
being irregular.’”’ As an example of it he 
quoted the composition formed by the Horse 
Guards, War Office, and Whitehall Court as 
seen from the bridge in St. James’s Park. But 
London, and every town and village, is full of 
such picturesque groupings, harmonisings of 
different styles and uses; the countryside itself 
is an endless demonstration of the beauty pro- 
duced by marrying art and use, esthetic with 
functional purpose; so much so that we have 
come to take it for granted and to suppose that 
planning must produce something different— 
symmetrical, rigid, or foreign-looking. Yet, the 
English genius being what it is, informal, and 
the way of democratic progress a process of 
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composing differences into a satisfactory pat- 
tern, surely democratic planning should, can 
only, aim at producing informal town- and 
landscapes, rather than seek to impose a stan- 
dardised regimentation foreign alike to our 
natures, our history, and our scenery. 

This view finds forceful support in the June 
number of the Architectural Review, which puts 
forward a stimulating plan for the reconstruc- 
tion of London on Sharawaggi principles, using 
the areas cleared by bombing as open spaces and 
rebuilding the remainder on modern but pic- 
turesquely irregular lines. The thesis that the 
democratic method of planning necessarily in- 
volves a kind of free for all, in which the 
planner’s job is the same as the picturesque 
gardener’s, needs modification. The gardener 
can lop or remove a tree in a way that the 
planner cannot cut off the top of a too-rampant 
building. Some pre-arranged town picture—a 
full-scale model of the city such as that used at 
Stockholm—is necessary. But our recent 
articles and our contemporary’s agree in formu- 
lating a principle: that the modern spirit is 
but a natural enlargement of the 18th-century 
spirit, which in its turn was a rationalisation of 
the traditional English way of combining art 
and use, freedom with law; so that, because of 
to-day’s functional approach to design, modern 
architects have no alternative to the picturesque 
approach to planning. 


THE GLIMPSE 
HEN a south-west wind blows from Paradise 
And Father Adam looks for spade and rake, 
Town hearts, grown rusty with the cinema, 
Stir suddenly awake. 
Then every wistful suburb sees a gleam 
Of bannered ivis under cherry trees 
Or, in its catrun, dreams an alpine dream 
Of rocks empurpled with anemones. 
But soon each tree that stood in bridal veil, 
With limbs more lovely for the fluttering light, 
Becomes a matron in her hooded cloak 
Dark on the Summer night. 
The starry ecstasy of Paradise 
Grows dusty as this pavement lately laid; 
Suburban hearts forget the Spring’s surprise 
And lower tasselled blinds lest carpets fade. 
WINIFRED LETTs, 


A “ RECONDITIONING ” CAMPAIGN 


W* publish this week the first of two 
articles on the Reconditioning of Rural 
Workers’ Houses in the course of which it is 
urged that landlords and local authorities 
should get together with a view to making full 
use of the reconditioning grants provided by 
the Housing (Rural Workers) Acts, in order 
to make the most effective use of local labour 
and materials in meeting the appalling shortage 
of rural accommodation. With agricultural 
workers returning from the Forces, with a plan 
for training 100,000 Service men and women for 
work on the land being put into operation, and 
with every hope—apart from shortage of hous- 
ing—of keeping agricultural production at its 
present level, the countryside is desperately 
short of suitable living space. Reconditioning 
provides a quicker and more effective remedy 
than waiting to build new houses. Local authori- 
ties have been urged by the Hobhouse Com- 
mittee to do their duty by the Acts, and during 
the past year the situation of the owner has 
been radically altered by the greater facilities 
in the way of loans which the Agricultural 
Mortgage Corporation can now offer and even 
more by the concessions with regard to the 
writing off of cost contained in the Income Tax 
Act. Two other things are needed. Whatever 
Government returns to power after the Election 
must at once pass the Housing (Rural Workers) 
Amendment Bill which was introduced by Mr. 
Willink on May 17, into law, and must also make 
the necessary labour and materials progressively 
available on the basis that reconditioning is 
the most effective and economic way of employ- 
ing them. Assuming these two things will be 


done—and it seems difficult to think they will 
not—we would ask every landlord and farmer 
owner-occupier to make a survey at once to 
see how much he can do. 
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LABOUR FOR THE HARVEST 


N spite of the warnings uttered by Mir, 
Hudson and his Ministry there seems to be 

a general idea that, V.E. Day being past, things 
will be much “‘easier”’ and in particular that * he 
need for voluntary helpers this year on the lend 
and in the harvest field will be nothing like so 
urgent as it was last year. This is a gr at 


mistake. Reports from the rural areas sh ww 
that, the moral pressure of the war be ig 


relaxed, a great many workers who have be on 
steadily employed, though not under comp il- 
sion, are drifting to other, not necessarily usei 11, 
occupation. Farmers are complaining that tl ey 
cannot get the land girls they would willin; ly 
take on and that prospects of help from tie 
Army at critical times seem to be diminishii g. 
As for the help of prisoners, the attitude of t 1e 
War Office appears to be that it is more imp: r- 
tant to employ them in clearing up barbed w re 
and dismantling defences of the early war days 
than to release their services for agricultu al 
work. A farmer who is said to have plough :d 
back 300,000 head of lettuce into a ten-acre 
field because he had not sufficient labour ‘o 
harvest it complains that the holiday camps are 
no longer yielding many workers. The need tor 
getting in undamaged every scrap of produce 
which has been grown is as great this year as at 
any time during the war, and it is to be hoped 
that the farmers will not be let down either 
by the War Office or the public. 


WHYMPER AND THE MATTERHORN 


N July 14, 1865, Edward Whymper having 
made seven unsuccessful attempts to 
conquer the invincible Matterhorn, as it was 


then deemed, tried the Zermatt ridge and 
achieved his life’s ambition. The eightieth 


anniversary of this feat is being celebrated by 
a Whymper week at Zermatt. The glory of the 
climb was, as is well known, darkened by the 
tragedy of the descent, wherein the rope broke, 
three of Whymper’s companions and the guide 
Croz were killed, while Whymper himself and 
the other guide and a porter were left clinging 
to the mountain-side. To-day the catastrophe 
has grown dim, but the splendour of the triumph 
that preceded it can still be enjoyed in Whym- 
per’s own account of the climb. It may be said 
of mountaineering that ‘“‘only those who brave 
its dangers comprehend its mystery.’’ But 
those who have never climbed in their lives can 
yet feel vicariously an intense thrill when the 
summit is reached and untrodden snow shows 
that Whymper’s party have beaten those, le: 
by Carrel, ascending from the Italian side. “At 
1.40 p.m. the world was at our feet and th 

Matterhorn was conquered! Hurrah! Not a 
footstep to be seen.’’ Croz pulled off his blouse 
and fastened it to a tent-pole in token of victor: 

that all the world below might see. There ar 

few bits of writing more full of an almost savag 

triumph and of the joy of life. 


THE THIRD TEST MATCH 


HIS Saturday the third Test Matc' 
begins at Lord’s. It will be followed b: 

the fourth also at headquarters on August 6 
since there can be no Oval this year, and now 
fifth at Old Trafford three weeks later. It i 
safe to say that after the first two matches ther 
will now be an old-time atmosphere of genuin 
excitement till the very end. Nothing could b 
better from the point of view of popular enthusi 
asm than the present state of the poll with eac!l 
side having won a match. There was no doub 
of the formidable quality of the Australian 
after their victory at Lord’s by six wickets 
Though they lost at Sheffield they added t 
their fame by the confident way in which the 
faced what most people deemed an im 
possible task in the fourth innings and cam: 
very near to achieving it, near enough to pu 
the hearts of England’s supporters severa 
times in their mouths. The good batting o 
Carmody after a year as a prisoner of war ha 
moreover delighted everyone. That Sheffiel: 
match was encouraging from our point of view 
in two respects, the return of Hammond to his 
best form and the fine bowling of Pope and 
Pollard, neither of whom had played at Lord’s 
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A 
COUNTRYMAN’S 
NOTES... 


By 
Major C. 8S. JARVIS 


r- HERE is one particular stretch of 
‘“‘rough”’ bordering on the New Forest 
which always harboured a number of 
rabbits in the past, and, owing to its 

ha. ng been a strong point in the _ local 

aer drome defences, it is now so thoroughly 
enc rcled and criss-crossed by Dannert’s wire, 
bai ed wire and trip wire that, not only have 
the local ferreters, both official and unofficial, 
bec 1 unable to operate within, but even the 
fox s seem to find the difficulties more than 
the »can surmount. Moreover, why worry about 
art ul wild rabbits when confiding hens can be 
pic <ed up in daylight in the near-by farm-yard ? 

All the survivors from the adjoining 
wa rens, which during the last four years have 
beca drastically thinned out, appear to have 
cor centrated in the dense thicket of gorse, 
bre mble and bracken, which has interwoven 
its |f in the coils of wire, and with them is at 
lea t one pair of black rabbits. Among the fifty 
or 30 animals one sees feeding in an adjoining 
meidow on any fine evening are usually ten 
or nore half-grown ones, which take after father 
ani mother as regards coloration. I was under 
the impression that melanism, like albinism, 
was a mere accident affecting the individual 

animal and not hereditary, but apparently I 

am wrong, as for the last nine years or so black 

rabbits have been a feature of this particular 
corner of what is now no-man’s land, and the 
coloration is passed on from generation to 
generation. 
* * * 

DO not think there is any particular objec- 

tion to eating a black rabbit in this part of 

the world, though personally if there was any 
choice I would select for the table one of normal 
colour. Actually after four years of incessant 
saddle and leg of rabbit I never want to see 
the animal again, whatever his colour, within 
a hundred yards of the table. To my mind 
there is only one way of cooking the rabbit 
which makes it edible, and as for obvious 
reasons connected with the ration it is im- 
possible to employ this method now I give the 
receipt: fill up a pottery crock with alternate 
layers of pickled pork, sliced onion and jointed 
rabbit, and put in a slow oven. Add no water, 
and the dish will probably be quite as palatable 
if the rabbit also is excluded. 


In Caithness, which in ordinary times 
supports an enormous stock of wild rabbits, 
the black variety is regarded with horror—some- 
thing which brings in its train the combined 
disasters which follow the passing of a solitary 
magpie, the breaking of a mirror, and the 
making one of thirteen at a table. If a black 
rabbit should be shot while one is ferreting, 
it is hastily interred on the spot, and if unthink- 
ingly one should present a black rabbit to a 
crofter’s wife she would bolt out of the back 
door, if the croft happened to possess one. 


* * 
* 


( N a large domain surrounding a manor 

house in this part of the world there are 
~-or perhaps the past tense is more applicable 
now—a vast swarm of rabbits, among which 
ae a number of black, white, piebald and 
s.ewbald animals. I asked if there was any 
pirticular reason for this variety of colour, and 
was told that there was. The coloured strains 
were deliberately introduced many years ago, 
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THE OLD GUILDHOUSE AT THAXTED, ESSEX 


and the reason for it was that, from the windows 
of the house on an Autumn evening, one could 
tell at a glance from the number of coloured 
rabbits feeding among the hosts if the stock was 
normal, or if anything unforeseen had occurred. 

This was very necessary in this part of the 
world where, before the war, there was a gang 
of expert poachers, equipped with motor trans- 
port, who specialised in parks of this description. 
I was in charge of a similar park one year during 
the owner’s absence abroad, and in November, 
when the time was ripe, and when on one’s 
approach the whole park seemed to arise in a 
mass of white bobbing scuts, I arranged for the 
nets to be dropped at the hour of 3 a.m. round 
the domain so as to enclose all the feeding 
rabbits, and prevent their returning to the 
rhododendron thickets. Seven hours later, 
accompanied by other guns and beaters, I set 
forth expecting to kill some two to three hundred 
rabbits in the morning, and the bag was five ! 
The poachers had been there the night before 
the one selected by me, and with similar nets, 
to which the rabbits were driven by long dogs, 
had practically exterminated the whole stock. 


* * 
* 


HE cessation of the war with Germany 
(one hesitates to employ the word feace 

in connection with anything pertaining to 
Europe) must mean that a very considerable 
proportion of the aerodromes in the British 
Isles are now redundant. A number of those 


with permanent buildings and hangars will 
probably be retained for training purposes, and 
due consideration of course must be paid to the 
future of civil aviation, but when all this is 
done on a most generous scale it will still leave 
many aerodromes in various parts of rural 
England, which can only be essential when this 
country is engaged in war with a first-class 
Power in Europe. 
* m * 

HE Royal Air Force in the interests of both 

agriculture and housing should make up 
their minds at the earliest possible moment as 
to which of these innumerable aerodromes can 
now be got back to cultivation and peace con- 
ditions. In one area of some 60 square miles 
in the south of England there are no fewer than 
five aerodromes, most of them situated on farm 
lands, and on three at least of these the per- 
manent staffs have now shrunk almost to vanish- 
ing point, and aerial activity is confined to one 
or two aircraft in flight during the day. 

One particular aerodrome in this district, 
which possesses no permanent buildings worth 
mentioning, has put out of action 400 acres of 
some of the richest soil in the south of England, 
and it is essential, considering the general food 
shortage, that the future of this station is 
decided at the earliest possible moment to 
enable the farmers to make arrangements for 
Autumn ploughing and cropping. To still the 
fears of those extreme pessimists who expect 
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another war in the unmediate future the exist- 
ing runways could remain until the general 
situation seems more certain, and this would 
still enable some 350 acres to go back to corn 
production. 

It is not only food shortage which is 
adversely affected by this continued retention 
of unnecessary aerodromes, but also that equally 
serious one which concerns housing. The aero- 
drome in question in the days of indiscriminate 
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house, two farm-houses, five, what one might 
call, ‘‘retired gents’ desirable residences,’’ and 
some twenty odd cottages and bungalows; and 
the greater proportion of these, though un- 
occupied, remain requisitioned. 

It was due only to good luck, and to a 
certain extent to an ability to understand the 
methods of that class of man known as the 
‘“‘wangler,’ that my own “retired gent’s 
desirable residence’’ did not go with the rest, 
as one day a young R.A.F. doctor, complete 
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with wife, arrived to requisition my house as a 
hospital! When it was pointed out to him that 
in no circumstances could the house accommo. 
date more than one patient when the necessary 
staff had been inserted, and that all serious 
stretcher cases negotiated up the winding stair- 
case would run the imminent risk of being 
decanted into the hall below, he withdrew 
reluctantly his claim to the desirable residence 
he had intended to occupy with his wife for the 
duration of his posting in the area. 


requisitioning of houses, took over one manor 


HERON 


ISLAND 


Written and Illustrated by FRANCES PITT 


HE lake was a long one. It lay between green banks 

dotted with tall trees and in it were two tree-clad 

islands. My island, as I called it, the island of the 

herons, lay at the southern end, and not only were its 
trees tall but many were old and decrepit. There were oak, ash 
and horse-chestnut among’ others, but most of them had seen 
better days; yet they were vastly popular with a variety of 
birds. 

It was a keen_March morning when I paid my first visit. 
The sky was blue but a chilly wind whipped the water of the 
lake into waves that broke against the sere yellow stems of the 
previous year’s bulrushes with sparkles of white foam; yet rooks 
rose cawing from the trees and herons perched tall and stately 
on the topmost branches, until they, too, took wing and flapped 
off with measured beats of their great wings. 

The bare boughs seemed full of nests, for there were a 
number of rooks’ nests in addition to those belonging to the 
herons. Many of the latter were enormous structures that had 
taken more than one season’s work to accumulate, most of 
them being of the historic mansion type, added to season after 
season until they were huge. 

But this was what one saw from afar, and I desired a nearer 
inspection. Alas! there was twenty yards of water and mud 
between me and the island, and no boat was available. The 
water, it is true, was not very deep, but the mud was horribly 
soft. There were tussocks of bulrush roots and these were fairly 
sound, but one was apt to slip off them and go down and down 
into seemingly bottomless mud. I have seldom hated anything 
more than the passage of that twenty yards of water. I waded 
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it bare-legged, I waded it in waders, and I waded heavily laden with cameras 
and other paraphernalia of a bird-watcher and photographer, but I never liked 
it. I learnt every inch of the horrible mud, where it was softest and where it 
was not quite so soft. 

I evolved a chart; you embarked by an alder stick, stepped to a submerged 
tussock, and felt cautiously with staff and toe for the next foothold. Thus half 
a pace at atime, testing the way with my staff, I proceeded with infinite 
caution, my eye fixed on the drooping branch of the horse-chestnut ; when that 
was reached I should be on going so comparatively sound that one might almost 
call it fevrva firma. But oh! with what a gasp of relief did I scramble on to the 
really sound land of the island. 

In the middle of the night I used to wake up and wonder if it was going 
to be a nice morning. Would it be suitable to go and try my luck with the 
herons and should I manage the crossing all right? Then I shivered at the 
thought of making a false step and sousing my precious cameras ; it was the fear 
of consequences to the cameras that gave me the worst nightmare. 

But I will not harrow the feelings of the reader any further and will say 
that the only mishap I had in the course of my many crossings —and I had to 
wade backwards and forwards several times at each visit—was when I slipped 
at the water’s verge and sat down on the bank, gracefully depositing my 
impedimenta on dry land, but the spot where I sat was not dry and I fear my 
language was neither parliamentary nor ladylike. ; 

Last year when I began my work with the herons, the lake was low and 
the crossing without thrill, though it filled up later. I paid my first visit in 
April, when heron affairs were already in full swing and a noise as of many typists 
at work on their machines in a busy city office came from the tree-tops. The 
young ones clattered their beaks in greeting to their parents and in demand 
for fish and yet more fish; the sound reminding me first of a Dutch heronry 
on the island of Texel, where the herons had their nests in a plantation of quite 
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snall recently planted pines ; and secondly of 
the great cliffs of the island of Hoy in the 
Orkneys with herons nesting on the ledges, so 
that one gazed down from the cliffhead, with the 
sea crawling hundreds of feet below, and looked 
intomany anest. The location of each nest was 
marked by a whitewashed area of rock. The 
young birds (it was early June) were standing 
jike gaunt sentinels on the ledges, and their 
parents were flapping to and fro, but herons in 
Orkney and herons on Texel have not much to 
do with herons on the treetops of their island 
home in this English lake. 

This year, I went early in March to the 
heronry, but the occupants were already busy, 
and as I stepped ashore manv herons rose from 
the island trees and flew off with harsh cries. 

I stared up at nests here and nests there. 
There were half-a-dozen great collections of 
sticks close together in one tall but ancient oak. 
There were over a score of herons’ nests all told. 
The storms of Winter had taken toll and several 
family mansions lay on the ground, reduced to 
piles of rotten crumbling sticks. The trees were 
diffcult from a photographer’s point of view, 
but one nest was in good clear view from the 
groind. I put up a hide and left it for the birds 
to zet used to, though, owing to the heronry 
being in a comparatively public situation, its 
inhabitants were not very nervous, and even 
while I was erecting the tent herons were flying 
around and joining with the rooks and jackdaws 
in uttering harsh and abusive sounds. 

Now let us jump forward to an April 
morning, with trees budding into the tender 
greenery of Spring, thrushes and blackbirds 
singing. Tucked inside the tent, with cameras 
at the ready, and the horrid crossing tempor- 
arily forgotten, I stared through the peep- 
holes of my hide and studied the island, the 
lake and the bird life. What a busy spot it was. 
A chaffinch pair were courting at the back of 
the tent, the lovely pink cock flying after the 
coy little grey hen, to alight before her and show 
off his white shoulder patches. At the same time 
two coots were fighting in the water just off 
the island and making a perfectly outrageous 
disturbance. They fell over on their backs and 
clawed each other’s breasts with their curious 
grey feet, while their ladies swam round as if 
cheering them on. Two wood-pigeons cooed, 
courted, drank and sunned themselves at the 
water’s edge; and from overhead came the 
chatter of jackdaws and the cawing of the 
rooks. 

Out shot two of the rooks. The heron 
belonging to my nest was coming home and 
they gave her a too warm welcome, diving at 
the great bird and making her tumble and 
swerve about in the air in her effort to elude 
them. The rooks were most spiteful towards 
the herons, and the herons despite their greatly 
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TAKING OFF, IN THE TEETH OF 


superior size seemed afraid of them. They 
never attempted to defend themselves but 
hurried back to their nests as hard as they could 
go. My heron came home in a rush, flopped on 
to the nest and settled straight away to brood 
her eggs. 

Pale blue eggshells lying beneath the trees 
told that most of the young herons had hatched, 
but the nest I had under observation was not 
so forward and the owner was yet sitting hard. 
I could not see much of her now that she had 
settled down, so turned my attention to other 
establishments. There were three large nests 
on my left, the nearest of which was even more 
behind time than my nest, for its owners were 
doing it up. They had, I think, got eggs, but 
the male, distinguishable by his extremely dark 
under breast and long head plumes, was very 
busy breaking off twigs, bringing them to the 
female and, while she put them in place, going 
off again for more. The guardians of the adjoin- 
ing nest being away, he did not trouble to go 
far, but pulled pieces out of its walls, and gave 
them to his mate with a lovely display of his 
head plumes and chest plumes. 


Looking out from the back of my hide I 
saw nest-making material of another kind being 
gathered, for a tiny wren was collecting moss 
off a stone. When she—or was it he?—had 
got a beakful, she flew off to a near-by yew, 
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FISHING EXPEDITION 


whence she returned in a few moments and, 
regardless of my near presence—the back of 
the tent was open and she could see me clearly- 
went on with her work and collected vet another 
beakful. 

The back view from my hide was quite as 
interesting as the front; not only did it include 
the wren and her activities but I could watch 
the rooks and jackdaws. As we all know, 
jacks normally make use of holes in trees or 
buildings, but these two pairs had constructed 
bulky nests in thick ivy-clad trees. Unfortu- 
nately I could not get a photograph of their 
unusual site. 


Several of the trees were supporting heavy 
growths of ivy, and out of one, from a point 
quite high up, flew a mallard duck, to alight on 
the lake and wash herself. On a subsequent day 
I again saw her descend, when she behaved in 
a very broody manner, and I have no doubt 
she had a clutch of eggs aloft, perhaps in the 
old nest of some other bird or maybe in a hollow 
in the ivy-clad trunk. How would the ducklings 
fare? How would they get down? From what 
I have seen in other similar cases I do not think 
they would get any help from their mother. In 
the case of a mallard duck that made her nest 
on the top of a very tall ivy-covered wall the 
old duck flew down and quacked below, and 
the family tumbled after her. Little ducklings 
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language for the herons, which they delighted to torment, 
A heron flapping home heavily laden with fish was often the 
butt for a light-hearted frolic on the part of a pair or two 
pairs of rooks; yet, as I said earlier, the herons were long. 
suffering and put up with the attacks. 


The young herons grew at a great pace. From every 
nest came the rattle of beaks, and the two visible in my 
nest were now well clad. They spent much of their t'me 
preening and dressing their plumage, using both beak : nd 
toe to comb their feathers. The heron, it may be rem: m- 
bered, has a serrated edge to its middle toe that is m dst 
useful for toilet purposes, enabling it to comb itself v ith 
ease. 

But as the youngsters waxed, so did the time spen: at 
the nest by their parents wane. To begin with, one or 
other of the old birds had been in constant attendance, | ut 
now the young herons were well fledged they came only to 
feed them and at long intervals. 


The youngsters flapped their wings, danced on he 
verge of the nest, and again flapped as if in anticipat on 
of the moment when their wings would bear them «ut 
over the lake and away to the reedy margin where he 
old birds waded through the shallows. 


As I looked up into the surrounding tree-tops, wh :re 
thick foliage now obscured the view, I could discern young 
herons perched on the topmost boughs, almost ready to 
depart but fearful to trust their wings. I tried to take a 
census, but it was difficult to do so with accuracy. As (or 
nests, that was easier ; I made it 29 occupied ones in 1$/44 
and 21 in 1945, with another dozen or more nests on the 
second island which I could not reach. I was satisfied that 
the colony was in a healthy state and on the increase. 

Reverting to young herons, the leaves on the trees grew 
thicker and thicker and I peered through a veil of greenery 
at the final scene when my two, now “ branchers,’’ perched 

on a bough beyond the nest, flapped so hard 


are such light fluffy babies that they can fall 
without taking any harm. 

To return to the herons, I had some grand 
views of the couple belonging to my nest. The 
male was a fine old fellow and a good father too. 
It was amusing to watch him attending to his 
family, standing with his back to the breeze, 
when the wind blew his long head plumes up 
in the air and bent them forward over his bill. 
What a long beak it was, but he used it with 
great delicacy in his attentions to the voung. 
By the way, it was the sight of two pale-blue 
egg-shells lving among the bluebells under the 
tree that first told me the little herons had 
hatched. 

While father was seeing to his children, 
mother stood, very tall and stately, perched on 
a branch beside the nest, surveving the lake 
with her keen yellow eves. There was plenty to 
watch, from a herd of swans over a dozen strong 
(“herd,’’ according to Dame Juliana Berners 


What with one thing and another there 
was never a dull moment for the watcher in 
the hide. When heron affairs were quiet some 
visitor was sure to arrive. A great spotted 
woodpecker had a drumming-place in an old 
willow about ten yards away, and when it was 
not drumming I could see the flash of its black, 
white and scarlet plumage as it ran up and down 
the trunk of the tree. 


Once the sinister grey form of a huge rat 
ran along the waterside and disappeared under 
the roots of the willow, and fishy shapes stirred 
in the dark waters. 


The wood-pigeons, by now, had a nest in a 
hawthorn, and stock doves cooed in the horse- 
chestnut tree, though I do not think they had 
a nest on the island, for I saw them fly off to a 
tall, old and hollow tree in the park. Both jays 
and magpies came and went, accompanied by 
much abuse from the rooks and jackdaws, 
though the]}'latter reserved their strongest 


that they found themselves airborne, and flew 
off in a wide circle. It was rather a crash 
landing that they finally made on the tree- 
tops. An aggressive rook dived at one. It 
uttered a harsh cry, took wing again, flapped 
across the lake, and the last I saw of it 
was when it was perched on a tree on the 
far side. 


I pulled down my hide, rolled it up, packed 
up cameras and other impedimenta and pre- 
pared to face the horrors of the crossing for the 
last time. I waded into the water, steering the 
now well-known course beneath the drooping 
branches of the horse-chestnut, towards the 
bulrush tussocks and the alder stick, but it 
seemed to me that, far from familiarity breeding 
contempt, the mud seemed more bottomless and 
one sank into it deeper than ever before. 

At last, after changing direction twice and 
thrice, I was finally across, to drop’my belongings 
on the firm dry turf and look back at the island 


in her Boke of St. Albans, 1486, is the correct 

term for a company of swans), to coots, moorhens and 
ducks. And there were occasions when military training 
operations made considerable disturbance on the lake, 
but the herons in general and my pair in particular 
stood the presence of a lot of men, plus much noise, 
with surprising equanimity. After much watching of 
the herons I came to the conclusion they were really 
very easy-going, good-natured birds: for instance 
neither the cock nor the hen belonging to my nest ever 
showed the slightest annoyance or resentment at the 
presence of a pair of tree-sparrows occupying a flat in 
a lower storey of their mansion. 


I saw the pretty, chestnut-capped little birds 
fluttering about the heron’s nest and at first thought 
they were mere visitors seeking scraps, but soon I 
realised they were residents, having a nest in the 
interstices of the sticks that formed the foundation of 
the heron dwelling. It was amusing to watch the tree- 
sparrows going to and fro, and even perching beside 
their landlords, when they looked ridiculous midgets, 
but the herons never cast a glance at the mites—it 
was indeed dignity and impudence. 


My couple afforded me some lovely memory 
pictures—tall grey birds perched stately against the 
blue sky with white clouds racing behind them and 
their whitewashed nest gleaming quite dazzlingly in 
the sunshine—but they were a sober couple and did 
not indulge in the dramatic greetings of the birds at 
adjoining nests. The pair were continually talking to 
each other with harsh cries accompanied by a wonder- 
ful showing off of their plumes. The female heron at 
another nest liked to bring her youngsters really worth- 
while offerings and regurgitated for their benefit a pike 
quite twelve inches in length. 
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of delight. Rooks were flying like 
black imps about its tree-tops, herons 
were perched on the topmost spires 
and the great horse-chestnut made 
a wall of greenery on which its innu- 
merable clusters of flowers looked 
like decorative candles on a Christ- 
mas tree. The whole was reflected 
in water that lay still except for the 
stirring of finny backs. In the dis- 
tance stretched the lake, blue with 
the reflection of a blue sky, carrying 
the white swan herd on its surface 
—hey were a party of last year’s 


(R ght) YOUNG HERON NOT 


LONG FROM THE NEST 
PRACTISING TO BE A 
FISHERMAN 
S a swarm of bees, humming in a 


crescendo chorus of content, runs into 

a new hive with the queen, an observer 
d can hardly fail to notice a number of 
in ividual insects, perhaps a score or more, who 
tae up various posts on or near the alighting 
bo wd and remain stationary. These bees, 
be ancing themselves in an awkward pose, their 
al lomens in the air, are using their scent 
ge] nds to attract those of their comrades who 
he ve strayed from the swarm. 

At first sight there seems to be nothing very 
e.traordinary in this calling process, but if we 
e.imine the phenomenon more closely, and in 
imection with other curious uses of scent by 
ects, we shall, I think, find much to puzzle us. 

In the first place the action of these calling 
bees must be quite unnecessary for the purpose 
of attracting absent comrades who may be 
flying in the vicinity of the swarm. After all, 
bees have excellent vision and the whereabouts 
of aswarm must be obvious to any of the insects 
flying around in its neighbourhood. Such is 
particularly the case where a bee-keeper pours 
out the swarm on to a white sheet before the 
new hive, as is generally done, but even in the 
case of a swarm in the wild state, there is always 
accentuated bustle and movement. When a 
queen bee takes the air anyone present may well 
exclaim, as did the doctor to Macbeth when the 
king was preparing for a sortie: Your royal 
preparation makes us hear something. 

But if the scent call be unnecessary for 
those near at hand, it must surely be used to 
attract bees which are still far off. Personally I 
have a suspicion that the comparatively large 
number of scouts who must be still out must be 
recalled in this way, but of course this is mere 
conjecture. Is it conceivable that bees with 
their tiny scent glands can really discharge any 
odour perceivable hundreds or thousands of 
yards away? 

Those who have read Henri Fabre’s account 
of experiments with the female of the Great 
Peacock moth (the Emperor) will ask them- 
selves whether even the little domestic bee may 
not use scent in a way not fully explained by 
natural laws as we know them. For the benefit 
of those who have not read the fascinating 
chapter on this subject, I shall describe briefly 
Fabre’s attempt to unravel the mystery, 
attempts which met with only limited success, 
as he himself admitted. 

+ +e 

Fabre was living at the time in the South 
of France and had the greatest difficulty in 
finding a single specimen of the cocoon of the 
female Great Peacock moth. Having found and 
hatched out his one precious cocoon, he placed 
the moth under a wire cover indoors. The same 
right the room was thronged with male Peacock 
moths. In eight nights Fabre counted some 
150 visitors. 

Considering the extreme rarity of this 
} articular moth, he could only conclude that 
tiey had mostly come from comparatively 
freat distances. The room, the house, was 
(ifficult of access, with great pines and cypresses 
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INSECTS 


in the vicinity. How did they find the female ? 
Fabre suspected that antenne served in some 
way to detect the effluvia. He cut off the 
antenne of a number of males (an operation 
which did not appear to affect them in any way) 
but his results were inconclusive. As the males 
never live for more than a day or two anyhow, 
the fact that few of those deprived of antenna 
reappeared could not be held to be conclusive. 
* * * 

Fabre found that if he enclosed the female 
in a vessel hermetically sealed, not a male 
arrived, so he dismissed the notion of Hertzian 
waves being the basis of communication. He 
could only conclude that airborne scent was 
indeed the vehicle. The indefatigable naturalist 
then discovered that with another species of 
moth, treated in the same way, the males found 
their way to the female just as easily with a 
strong following wind, a mistral gale. 

How could particles carrying scent be 
carried long distances up-wind and be detected 
by the males? 

Fabre then experimented with a_ third 
moth, the Banded Monk, easier to observe 
owing to diurnal habits. The same troops of 
males arrived to hover over the wire cage. He 
then surrounded the female with a dozen saucers 
containing substances giving off the most fear- 
some smells—napthaline-petroleum, and alka- 
line sulphur giving a smell of rotten eggs. Fabre 
records that “in the afternoon the laboratory 
was filled with the most abominable stench— 
the concerted odours of a gas works, a smoking- 
room, a perfumery, a petroleum well, and a 
chemical factory.”’ (Social Life in the Insect 
World). The males arrived as easily and as 
numerous as usual. 

x *k * 

Fabre was tempted to abandon the idea of 
communication by scent, but, later, decided in 
its favour when he found that the scent took 
an appreciable time to develop, and, that the 
moth’s odour was contagious with materials 
with which she was in contact. When he 
suddenly removed her to another part of the 
room, the males continued to visit her former 
but now empty post and ignored the presence 
of the insect in her new position, though plainly 
visible. But the moth, though investing a 
substance with the odour, did not exude any 
liquid from her glands, and it was impossible 
to detect any trace of her on white paper where 
she had remained, nor was her odour appreciable 
by human beings, even by children. 

It seems that the insects with which Fabre 
experimented have powers of detecting odours 
certainly at great distances in proportion to 
their size, and that these powers have little to 
do with our sense of smell. We could not smell 
violets five yards off if surrounded by rotten 
eggs, or at even a lesser distance with a 
50 miles per hour gale blowing from our direc- 
tion towards the flowers. Yet the experiments 
seem to prove that this insect scent is air-borne 
and has nothing to do with ether waves. 

But Fabre showed that the commonly 
accepted plea that all odours are conveyed on 
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cygnets from the near-by Severn 
and the whole was set amid banks 
of vividest green. It was truly a 
picture to live long in the memory. 

A note must be added, one of 
thanks and gratitude to the owner 
of the lake and heronry, who said I 
might go there when I liked—and how 
I liked! For that most kind per- 
mission I record my sincerest thanks. 

Postscript: a young heron, a 
bird not long from the nest, seeking 
fish in a shallow pond. Was it one 
of my friends from the nests in the 
trees on Heron Island ? Almost 
certainly it was, for this heronry is 
the headquarters of the tribe for a 
wide area of countryside, so I may 
see vet quite a lot more of my old 
acquaintances. 


C. N. BUZZARD 


particles in the air is, in this case, inconsistent 
with the proven fact that the males detect 
odours at long distances appvoaching them 
against a gale of wind. Must we conclude that 
there is some form of scent wave possible in the 
atmosphere which insects can detect? 

If several species of moths have this power 
of attracting their mates by scent, there is 
nothing inconsistent in supposing that a 
domestic bee can do very much the same thing 
by employing her scent glands. And it must 
be remembered that in the cases of swarms I 
have described, the bees combine in numbers 
to produce the scent call. We know, of course, 
that the distinctive hive smell of a bee can be 
immediately obliterated with a handful of flour, 
as this is how we bee-keepers habitually join 


two hives. Bees thus sprinkled cannot dis- 
tinguish between their hive comrades and 


strangers. But this has probably nothing to do 
with the scent deliberately put forth from glands 
for calling purposes. 

Far be it from me to say definitely that 
bees recall their scouts or call the swarm by this 
method, as I look upon this merely as a sug- 
gestion worth pursuing—not as a fact. What 
I should much like to find out is whether scouts, 
when they have found what they consider to 
be a suitable new hive, can ever be seen in the 
‘“‘calling’’ posture in the new hives, endeavour- 
ing to call the swarm. 

“x * * 

If my idea ever turns out to be based on 
fact, it would much simplify the mystery that 
attends the phenomenon of swarms and scout- 
ing. If scouts are sent out in every direction 
and promising homes are visited by an increas- 
ing number of scouts, who multiply the numbers 
of bees calling with scent glands, the swarm 
might thus be attracted to its destination. But, 
as I have already pointed out, I am merely 
suggesting possibilities and perhaps indicating 
a line of research which might be adopted by 
those capable of inventing and carrying out 
the necessary experiments. 

Lubbock, when he found by experiment 
that ants recognised their comrades from 
strangers, when he had intoxicated both, was 
a little doubtful whether this recognition was 
effected by means of their sense of smell. It 
would indeed seem impossible with all the happy 
insects reeking of alcohol, but, in the light of 
Fabre’s experiments, we must conclude that 
ants, if they have the same powers as the Great 
Peacock and other moths, would find no diffi- 
culty in effecting such recognition. 

“Fabre has written about a beetle that finds 
buried truffles with greater accuracy even than 
does a trained dog or a pig. The beetle finds 
the right spot by scent, bores down eight inches 
into the soil and eats the fungus without diffi- - 
culty. Yet to our noses the truffle has little or 
no smell. 

If, as scientists say, ‘‘odour consists of 
molecules emanating from the body whose 
odour is perceived,”’ we still find it difficult to 
apply this axiom to the phenomena which Fabre 
and Lubbock have described in insect life. 





{ SPANISH OAK CHEST 

purchased the Spanish oak chest, of which I 

enclose photographs, ata London sale-room 

towards the end of last year and have since 

been endeavouring to trace its history. I am 
told by a relative of the late owner that she 
bought it in Madrid in the latter years of last 
century, 

When making my purchase I was particu- 
larly attracted by the fine carving. Having 
visited several museums on my trips to Spain, 


I realised that the arms on the chest were those of 


Leon and Castile and this led me to think that 
the carved heads on the front were those of Ferdi- 
nand and Isabella. I was, therefore, indeed 
pleased when photogravhs taken shortly after- 
wards revealed the innials F and I under the 
crowns in the top corners of the domed lid. I am 
rather hoping that the chest will be proved to be 
a historic relic of the days of Columbus. 
LAWRENCE Levy. Rickmansworth, Hertford- 
shire. 


This chest, by reason or the ornament 
employed in the carving and by its construction, 
cannot be contemporary with the time of 
Ferdinand (1479-1516) and Isabella (1474-1504). 
The carved cartouche surrounding the lock 
plate and the ornament enclosing the two 
medallion heads on the chest front are 
I8th-century baroque in style and not of 
Renaissance design of the sixteenth century, 
which they should be, if they are in keeping 
with the medallion heads. The light build of 
the chest——it resembles from the fitting of the 
lid, with its curved top, a travelling coffer— 
also denotes a late 17th- or 18th-century date. 

Without an actual inspection, the chest 
appears to be an old one—possibly it was a 
leather-covered coffer originally—but with the 
carved ornament, the bracket feet and the 
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carved plinth moulding added in the nineteenth 
century. Also apart from the anachronism of 
the 16th-century design of the medallion heads 
set amid 18th-century baroque ornament, the 
carving has none of the character and spirit 
of traditional work. 

A photograph of a walnut Spanish chest 
of the late sixteenth century is given for com- 
parison, which shows not only the medallion 
heads set in correct contemporary Renaissance 
ornament but also that the carving has the 
feeling and character of traditional work. 
Notice also the heavy timbers forming the 
chest’s construction. 

In the cther photograph, which is of a 
Spanish bench with the back decorated with 
the arms of Aragon and Castile, notice the 
character of the carving and the heraldic design 
of the lions in comparison with those on the 
chest in question. This bench is far from being 
of fine quality, but the carving is imbued with 
the spirit of the seventeenth century. In the 
nineteenth century, the age of the copyist, carv- 
ing is uninspired and lacks character, and is often 
incorrect in style, because no sense of tradition 
existed in the workman to guide him. 


DRAWINGS OF SCULPTURE 
On turning out an old portfolio of my grand- 


father’s, I found a number of drawings of 


sculpture, most of them apparently tombs ; there 
is an odd mark on all of them, a sort of mono- 
gram. How can I find out anything about them 
and what are they likely to be ?—O.tp Cam- 
PAIGNER, Falmouth, Cornwall. 

The drawings may be of considerable 
interest. It should be possible to identify the 
mark, clearly that of some collector, with the 
help of Lugt’s volume on the subject, which 
can be consulted in the Art Library at the 
Victoria and Albert Museum. Many collectors 
during the eighteenth century put their marks 


QUESTIONS 


on such drawings, which may be by some im- 
portant sculptor. Our correspondent would do 
well to ask the Director of that Museum, who is 
acting head of the Department of Architecture 
and Sculpture, if he might consult him as to the 
identification of the artist. 


DID TEA SERVICES HAVE PLATES? 


I have recently bought an old tea service, 
It comprises a teapot, a milk jug, a covered sugar 
basin, a slop basin, 12 cups and saucers and 
one large cake plate, but there are no small ones. 
Do you suppose that they have all been broken, 
or did they not use plates at that period ?-- 
Evua Nava, Birmingham. 


Judging by 18th- and early 19th-century 
prints and pictures of tea parties, tea plates 
were not used for afternoon tea at that date. 
Any food eaten was poised on the saucer: tea 
plates were quite a late 19th-century invention. 


TIGER WARE 


What is the history of tiger ware? I have 
some curious plates, two large (one larger than 
the other), spotted with dark brown and light 
green patches, at the back stamped Wedgwood. 
Also two dessert plates greenish brown—the 
colours run into each other. These are china, not 
delft. My mother bought them in the 1840s from 
a cottager in Flintshire. They are both absolutely 
different from any Wedgwood I have ever seen.— 
E. E. Corr, Finchampstead Place, Berkshire. 


” 


‘Tiger ware’’ is the name given to stone- 
ware with mottled brown glaze which is the 
material of a certain class of wine-jug made in 
the sixteenth and early seventeenth centuries, 
and usually found provided with English silver- 
gilt mounts of the Elizabethan and Jacobean 
periods. Whether these jugs were importations 
from Germany, or rather, were made by immi- 


A SPANISH BENCH (SEVENTEENTH CENTURY) 
WITH ARMS OF ARAGON AND CASTILE 


CHEST CARVED WITH CASTILE ARMS AND MEDALLIONS 
OF FERDINAND AND ISABELLA: POSSIBLY WITH 
ADDITIONS MADE IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


(Above) LID OF CHEST 


WALNUT SPANISH CHEST, LATE SIXTEENTH CENTURY, 
WITH CONTEMPORARY RENAISSANCE ORNAMENT 


See Question : A Spanish Oak Chest. 
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grant potters in England—as held by some 
writers, including a leading German authority, 
the late Professor Max Sauerlandt— is still an 
open question. The plates described in the 
enquiry are of a type made by the Wedgwood 
firm about the beginning of the nineteenth 
century, with mottled glaze reviving the 
“tortoiseshell’’ and kindred glazes introduced 
in Staffordshire by Whieldon about half a 
century before. If the plates are translucent, 
they are of porcelain, which was made for a 
short time by the Wedgwood factory about 
1815; otherwise the material is presumably a 
fine earthenware. The term “‘delft,’’ originally 
used for the buff-bodied ware with an opaque 
tin glaze made at Delft and, in imitation of the 
Dutch product, at several places in England 
and Ireland, came to be extended in its signifi- 
cance to cover ordinary glazed earthenware of 
the modern type, white in its substance, as 
distinct from red or buff pottery and stoneware; 
it survives in this sense nowadays only in pro- 
vincial districts, particularly in the north of 
England, Scotland and Ireland. 


“COUNTRY CHIPPENDALE” 


Can you tell me what is meant by the term 
“ Country Chippendale’? I sometimes read of 
furniture thus described.—E. Crowes, Bath, 
Sonierset. 

“Country Chippendale”’ is sometimes used 
to \escribe furniture made in country districts 
in the eighteenth century. It is usually of oak 
and not mahogany; it is faintly reminiscent of 
Chippendale in design, but it is very plain and 
simple and without Chippendale’s elaborately 
carved traceries and decoration. It may be said 
to be definitely eighteenth century (because it 
would not be worth while to fake it) and quite 
certainly it was not made by Chippendale. 


4 STRANGE VESSEL 

This piece of pottery has been in the posses- 
sion of my family for at least fifty years. I would 
like you to tell me, if possible, its date and use. 

It has no lid, and a deep groove extends over 
the top and well down both sides. It has a hole 
in the bottom by which it was apparently filled 
but from which the water does not run when it 
stands as shown in the photograph. It pours in 
the same way as a tea-pot, but I do not think it 
could be used as such because there does not 
appear to be any way in which to get the tea- 
leaves out. 

In colouring it is almost natural with a 
yellow band which goes round the top and bottom, 
also down each side of the spout and handle, 
so forming a kind of frame for the design.— 
For THE CouNTESS OF STRADBROKE, W. WHITE 
(Acting Sec.), Henham Hall, Wangford, 
Suffolk. 


The vessel shown in the photograph is a 
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A DECORATIVE COMPOSITION OF THE TIME OF QUEEN ANNE 


See Quest 


Chinese wine-pot. The body is in the shape of 
a peach, one of the Taoist emblems of longevitv. 
Though the colours are not detailed, the design 
shows characteristics of the famille rose, in 
which a rose-pink or crimson is the character- 
istic pigment; the material, though perhaps not 
highly translucent, is evidently porcelain. The 
date of the wine-pot is about the middle of the 





A CHINESE WINE-POT OF THE 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 
See Question : A Strange Vessel 

eighteenth century, in the reign of the Emperor 
Ch’ien Lung (1736-95). It is interesting to note 
that this peculiar form of vessel was adopted 
in England for a short time at the Rockingham 
factory in Yorkshire about 1830 under the name 
of ‘‘Cadogan”’ tea-pot, but seems to have had 
no long vogue, doubtless because of its practical 
disadvantages as a tea-pot. 


Ces. hy SRN ARRAN RRA NERS 





THE IVORY CANE COMPARED WITH THE 
TUSK OF A NARWHAL 


See Question : 


An Ivory Cane 


om : An Old Oil Paintinz 


4N OLD OIL PAINTING 

I enclose a photograph of an oil painting 
of a fort, harbour and estuary. The mountains 
in the background appear to be snow-clad. The 


flag flying from the castle is the British flag 


before the Union with Ireland. The muskets 
appear to be either late seventeenth or early eigh- 
teenth century. The curious thing is that a canoe 
is being paddled across the river, so presumably 
it is somewhere in North America. So far I have 
been unable to identify it. and should be very glad 
if you could help me do so.—W. R. NICHOLSON, 
Sandford House. Kingsclere, near Newbury, 


Berkshire. 


The picture is probably intended to be only 
decorative, not to represent a particular place. 
Many such decorative compositions were 
painted at its period by home-bred artists for 
clients equally unfamiliar with Continental 
standards of art. A landscape appealed to them 
by the number of pleasing or interesting realities 
it suggested rather than by esthetic qualities. 
The features assembled here are a combination 
of most of the normal interests of a Queen Anne 
squire. The boat is not necessarily a canoe. 


AN IVORY CANE 

The enclosed is a photograph of what we call 
the Ivory Cane. 

Its length is 2 ft. 8 ins. in one piece of ivory, 
and for most of its length is a spiral tapered rod. 

I offer the suggestion that it is the offensive 
weapon of the narwhal, or sea-unicorn—agrowth 
projecting from the upper jaw of the male. 

Someone interested in natural history may 
support my suggestion.—A. A. MATTHEWS. 
Ilkley, Yorkshire. 


This “ivory cane’’ cannot have been carved 
from the 7-ft. tusk of a male narwhal. These 
tusks differ from all other known teeth: they 
are hollow and have grooved ridges running in 
a left-handed spiral for their entire length. This 
makes them entirely unsuited for carving or 
even engraving. Narwhal ivory is of good 
quality, but owing to the large central cavity 
reaching almost to the apex is only useful for 
making small objects such as napkin rings. 
Assuming that this cane is in fact ivory, and 
not, as the photograph would suggest, merely 
an ivory head on a bone stick, it was probably 
cut from the tusk of a mammoth. The Siberian 
deposits, which have been worked for more than 
two centuries and seem inexhaustible, produce 
tusks as good as those from newly killed ele- 


phants. Specimens 12 ft. long and weighing 
2 cwt. are not uncommon. Excellent riding 


whips are cut longitudinally from whole tusks. 


Questions intended for these pages should be 
forwarded to the Editor, CouNTRY LIFE, 2-10, 
Tavistock Street, W.C.2, and a stamped addressed 
envelope enclosed for reply. 
originals be sent : nov can any valuation be made. 


In no case should 
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TRAFALGAR HOUSE, WILTSHIRE—I 


THE SEAT OF EARL NELSON 


Built 1733 for Sir Peter Vandeput, Bt., probably from 

designs by Roger Morris ; the wings added by John Wood 

the younger, and the portico by Nicolas Revett, for Henry 

Dawkins, in 1766. The Standlynch estate was bought by 

the nation in 1814, for the successors of Admiral Lord 
Nelson and named “ Trafalgar” 


By CHRISTOPHER HUSSEY 


TANDLYNCH, or Stanlynch, means a stony bank. 
The long steep bluff forming the left bank of the 
K Avon five miles below Salisbury and just above 
Downton, on top of which Trafalgar House 
stands, is now clothed with magnificent trees, mostly 
beech, rising sheer from the dark clear stream. Beyond 
the river stretch water-meadows to the opposite slopes of 
Cranborne Chase, reaching down to Fordingbridge, and 
northwards there is a glimpse of the cathedral spire 
against the skyline of Salisbury Plain. It is a wide, 
idyllic landscape this of Wessex seen from the high 
northern tip of the New Forest across the loveliest, 
perhaps, of the chalk streams, especially when the 
May-fly is up, the woods are in their voung leaf, and 
the water-meadows all aflower. The little church of 
Standlynch, tucked away beside an old water-mill at the 
foot of the wooded bank, is near the site of the original 
manor house demolished when the great Georgian house 
was built. 

The position of this is superb, on the edge of the 
high chalk plateau above the river and approached from 
the landward sides through a grandly landscaped park. 
Yet, as first planned, the lay-out apparently took little 
cognisance of the river itself and the spectacular views 
up, down and across the valley. Sir Richard Colte 
Hoare, writing his monumental history of the county at 
the beginning of last century, remarked that the park 
“by judicious taste might yield a more varied view from 
the west side of the house at present confined by an 
almost unbroken line of wood’’—the great beech hanger 
of Standlynch. Since then this planting out of the view 
has been remedied by the cutting of diagonal vistas to 
north-west and south-west, converging on 
the terrace entrance to the house, one of grateful nation in remembrance of its hero, considerable interest in the history of archi- 
which with the river winding below is seen in and the house itself is worthy of the tecture. These aspects of it are dealt with in 
Fig. 5. No lovelier situation could have memories and relics that it enshrines. It is this article while its connections with Nelson 
been chosen for the house given by a_ indeed a building of intrinsic dignity and will be described when we explore it within. 

The earlier history of Standlynch is not 
remarkable. It was a tything of Downton with its 
own chapel, and in the Domesday Survey, Sfanlcge 
is entered as held by Azelin the Saxon of Waleran 
the Hunter. By about 1300 it had become the pro- 
perty of the le Dune family, long settled in tie 
Downton neighbourhood, and continued so till tie 
middle of the fifteenth century when Richa-d 
Beauchamp, Bishop of Salisbury, acquired it and 
left it to his nephew Lord St. Amand. The latter 
recovered the estate after it had been seized by 
Richard III and left it in 1509 to a natural son ‘ir 
Anthony St. Amand. Early in Elizabeth’s reign 
a family named Greene owned it, but before its e1 d 
had been followed by that of Bockland. 


The Bocklands were lords of Standlynch tll 
after the coming of the Georges and have left 
their marks here in surviving buildings. Maurie 
Bockland, on a monument to his wife, states th it 
he rebuilt the little church, which bears the dae 
1677 but is a traditional Gothic building of flint ard 
stone. His initials and the date 1698 also occur cn 
the adjoining mill-house. His wife, “ who broug):t 
forth three sons and six daughters and one scn 
abortive of which and the colic she died Jan. 1), 
1688-89,” was a daughter of Colonel Joln 
Penruddock of Compton, “who was beheaded -n 
the King’s cause” at Exeter in 1655. Maurice s 
father had, indeed, been one of the princip1l 
a ge Lor aa supporters of Penruddock’s rash but generous 
THE VIEW FROM THE FRONT DOOR EASTWARDS ACROSS enterprise to overthrow Cromwell's government, 

THE PARK which ended in its leader’s execution. For years he 





1—THE DORIC PORTICO ADDED IN 1766 BY NICOLAS REVETT FOR 
HENRY DAWKINS. It reproduces details of the Temple of Apollo, Delos 
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3.—ROGER MORRIS’S WEST FRONT BUILT FOR SIR PETER VANDEPUT. With one of the younger John Wood’s wings added 1766 





4.—APPROACH TO THE EAST FRONT. Morris’s central block, Wood’s 


wings, and Revett’s portico build up into a majestic composition 
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-A GLIMPSE OF THE AVON FROM THE WEST FRONT 


Over one of the pools on the terrace 


6.—STATELY BEECH TREES ON THE STEEP BANK 
SLOPING TO THE AVON 


had been a suspected “‘ Papist and recusant,”’ and it was deposed 
that on the day of the rising in Salisbury ‘‘ some ten horsemen in 
a party with swords by their sides” were seen at Mr. Bockland’s 
at Standlynch—including several Royalist gentry of the neighbour- 
hood also reputed to be Papists. At the Restoration he was named 
as one of the knights of the intended Order of the Royal Oak. 
So there were many memories in Maurice’s mind when he 
inscribed his wife’s tablet “with a grateful but sad heart.’”’ He 
himself lived till 1710, his son Philip dying unmarried fourteen 
years later. 

In 1726 the whole property was sold by the latter’s trustees 
to Sir Peter Vandeput, described as of Twickenham, Baronet. He, 
in 1733, built the central block of the present house and, according 
to Colte Hoare, pulled down the old house of Standlynch, though 
a deed executed after Sir Peter’s death in 1748 describes it as still 
standing but in a ruinous condition. This family descended from 
Henry Vandeput of Antwerp who fled to England in 1568 to escape 
the religious persecution of Alva. His descendants prospered in 
the City and married rich merchants’ daughters. Both the 
grandson and great-grandson of the émigré were knighted, and the 
latter's son received a baronetcy in 1723. 

Who was the architect for his new house, that is the existing 
central block? The impressive Doric portico was added from 
designs of Nicolas Revett, ‘“‘Athenian’’ Stuart’s colleague in 
depicting The Antiquities of Athens, for a later owner Henry 
Dawkins in 1766, who also added the wings. The Dictionary of 
Architecture mentions Standlynch under John Wood of Bath the 
younger—who was too young in 1733 to have heen responsible 
for the main building but presumably designed the wings, since 
only the portico and some interior decorations at that date are 
attributed to Revett. 

The clue is almost certainly provided by discovering that Sir 
Peter’s sister Mary married Roger Morris. This is none other 
than the Roger Morris associated with the Palladian Bridge at 
Wilton (c. 1735), Inveraray Castle (1746) for the Duke of Argyll, 
and work at Goodwood and Chichester for the Duke of Richmond, 
and whom Mr. W. J. Hemp identified with Roger Morris 
“Carpenter & Principal Engineer to the Board of Ordnance,” 
died January, 1748-49 (see Correspondence, February 25, March 27, 
April 7, 1944). Burke’s Extinct Baronetcies mentions that Roger 
and Mary Morris’s son was the Colonel Roger Morris who in 1758 
married Mary Philipse of New York—whom George Washington 
had once courted—and who Mr. Hemp has shown to have been 
the son of the architect Roger Morris. So Sir Peter Vandeput'’s 
brother-in-law was a gentleman-architect of outstanding ability 
whom the leading amateurs of the day chose as their collaborator. 
It is scarcely conceivable that Sir Peter did not also make use of 
his services, so that we are entitled to claim Standlynch as the 
most considerable (except for the Gothick Inveraray), and chrono- 
logically the earliest, building by this notable but almost forgotten 
architect. 

Morris’s building, of a mellow red brick with stone facings, is 
an almost square block seven bays long and six wide, the attic 
storey accommodated above a well-marked cornice in a high 
parapet supporting a low-pitched hipped roof with well-spaced and 
proportioned chimneys. A two-storey great hall fills the centre of 
the east front, a saloon that of the west, and the principal staircase 
the middle of the south side (Fig. 10). The main characteristics of 
the design are its simplicity, to which interest is given by the 
proportions of the masses, the careful spacing of the windows, and 
strong rustication of the masonry quoins and entablatures; and 
the decision, at the height of the Palladian vogue not to draw upon 
the Orders but to follow the astylar English tradition. 

Yet its appearance is certainly improved by the subsequent 
additions. From the approaches, the flanking wings and the low 
connecting corridors add greatly to the “build up,” the more 30 
in that, the length of the wings being at right angles to the fronts, 
there is always a dramatic contrast of light with shade. This is 
especially effective in the west front (Fig. 3), where the 19ti- 
century lay-out of the terrace, with a flight of steps descending 
between rectangular pools enclosed by clipped hedges, and a cross 
axis between pairs of urns, is admirably conceived. From thie 
outer corners of the pools diagonal vistas through the enclosing 
beeches let in the views up and down the river to Salisbury and 
Cranborne Chase. The size of the wings is remarkable : nine bays 
long by three wide, with a basement looking into the capacious 
areas screened by balustrades and each capable of forming a self- 
contained residence—as has latterly become the case. Each wing 
has a projecting centre on its inner face and a half-octagon in the 
middle of its outer face containing a Venetian window of unusual 
style (Fig. 7). Though the general design of the wings is probably 
the younger Wood’s, Revett may be responsible for these windows, 
as he certainly was for the ceiling of the main room of the north 
wing (Fig. 8), and the vestibule from the corridor connecting that 
wing to the main block (Fig. 9). His Doric portico (Figs. 1, 2), one 
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7.—A WINDOW OF THE SOUTH 


of the first examples of Hellenic design erected 
in Britain, astonished the Georgians by its 
primitive strength and unconventionality. In 
order, doubtless, to produce this effect, 
Revett (or Henry Dawkins) selected the 
unfinished Order of the Temple of Apollo at 
Delos, on which the flutes were apparently 
never completed and where the columns are 
without bases. The columns are grouped in 
threes, which produces a very lively com- 
position and a dramatic outward view from 
the front door down the wide landscape vista 
eastwards across the park. 

Nicolas Revett was the son of the squire 
of Brandeston Hall, Suffolk, and his employ- 








9.—DORIC VESTIBULE BY REVETT 


In north wing connecting with corridor to main block 


COUNTY LUPE JUBY 123; 


WING 8.—CEILING BY 
ment here by a fellow-member of the Society 
of Dilettante introduces a notable episode in 
early Hellenic research. Henry Dawkins, 
M.P., of Demston Park, Chippenham, who 
bought Standlynch in 1766, was the brother 
of James Dawkins, died 1759, who had made 
a pioneer investigation of the Greek cities of 
Asia Minor in 1750, and assisted Stuart 
and Revett in their records of Athens. 
On his death in 1759 his brother Henry 
was elected by the Dilettanti to fill his 
place as a token of esteem. In 1764 
Revett, with the Hellenist Chandler and the 
artist William Pars, were despatched by the 
Society to Ionia, so that it must have been 





REVETT IN 


10.—PRINCIPAL STAIRCASE IN 


Mahogany dado and balustrade 








THE NORTH WING 

after Revett’s return that Henry Dawkins 
engaged him to finish off the additions to 
Standlynch that apparently the younger 
Wood had nearly completed. His reasons for 
so greatly extending the accommodation of 
the house are obscure, for he had not a 
family: perhaps he contemplated large 
parties of fellow-dilettanti. After his death 
he left Standlvnch to be sold by his executors, 
which, in 1814, they did to the Trustees 
endowed under the Act of 1806 with £100,000 
for the purpose of ‘‘ purchasing an estate for 
the successors of the late Vice-Admiral Lord 
Viscount Nelson.”’ 


(To be concluded) 


THE MAIN BLOCK 
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A RURAL RECONDITIONING CAMPAIGN 


THE NEED 


HE debate on Housing just before 
the Dissolution showed our legislators 
keenly alive to the dangers attending 
any failure or neglect to provide 
adequate dwellings for the post-war population 
asa whole. Few Members showed appreciation 
of the fact that a special and most menacing 
danger threatens our national agriculture at 
this moment. It arises from a condition of rural 
housing which, if food production is to continue 
-as continue it must—at its present war-time 
level, must be dealt with effectively and at once. 
Had this been generally recognised there would 
have been no chance of the postponement of the 
Housing (Rural Workers) Amendment Bill’s 
passing unremarked. 


The fact is that though we all agree that a 
country-wide shortage of dwellings may, in the 
course of a few years, not only lead to political 
chaos, but may well paralyse our industrial 
production, few people seem to realise the 
special entailed by the desperate 
housing situation in country districts, and the 
urgency of action which it calls for. It is a 
very special case of “First Things First.” 
Quite apart from all decisions with regard to 


dangers 


COTTAGES 


AT DRINKSTONE, 


FOR A NEW ACT = By W. 


they will expect to get both better housing and 
better living conditions. 


With this picture of auxiliaries disbanding 
and of a great gap in the agricultural labour 
force being filled by returned workers and 
trainees who cannot be billeted here, there and 
everywhere, as the Women’s Land Army and the 
Italian prisoners have been billeted, let us con- 
sider what can be done, here and now, to produce 
sufficient satisfactory accommodation rapidly 
enough to match the labour requirements of a 
productive programme we dare not scrap. It 
should be said at once that this article is a frank 
appeal to Government, to local authorities and 
particularly to owners to unite to make the 
reconditioning provisions of the Housing (Rural 
Workers) Acts [1926 to 1942] a working reality. 
This is not to push aside the building of new 
dwellings as of comparatively little importance. 
It is only to say that in the general situation 
with regard to building materials and labour 
—and their cost—and in the special situation 
with regard to existing houses in the country- 
side, an immediate reconditioning drive holds 
out the only hope of getting to grips imme- 
diately with this vital agricultural problem. 





SUFFOLK 


A pattern of reconditioning by the Society for the Protection of Ancient Buildings, 
affording two well-equipped dwellings as well as preserving a charming building 


post-war agricultural policy, every sensible man 
and woman must surely see that the call for 
maximum food production is as urgent as ever, 
and that in the circumstances now prevailing 
that is going to be a sheer impossibility without 
an immediate substantial improvement in rural 
accommodation, 


Service Men and Trainees 


A few weeks ago the Government an- 
nounced the details of their scheme for training 
100,000 new entrants into the agricultural 
industry. They will not all be trained at once, 
nor will they all require cottages at once. But 
within a very short time they and their families 
must be suitably housed, and even if the process 
is spread over three years, accommodation 
must be immediately and rapidly expanded. 
Meanwhile those farm-workers who have been 
absorbed into the Services during the war will 
be coming back at a substantial rate, if not one 
which can be exactly estimated at present. 
Even if production difficulties do not compel 
before long the granting of a special priority, 
releases are likely to be numerous from the 
beginning, in view of the large number of young 
agricultural workers who were already in the 
Territorial Army at the beginning of the war, 
or were enlisted in one of the Services later. 
These men will rightly demand a_ higher 
standard of living for their families than that 
which their parents were prepared to tolerate 
in pre-war days. And with rates of pay now 
much nearer to those of the urban worker 


supported by the Minister of 


New Houses or Old ? 


It may be said at once that the young farm 
worker and his wife would undoubtedly much 
prefer a modern cottage of modern lay-out, and 
with modern equipment, to any reconditioning 
of something half-ruined and picturesque. New 
permanent buildings will be required and 
also temporary dwellings as well. But these 
things cannot be produced as quickly as, 
given the present circumstances and a general 
atmosphere of goodwill, a vigorous and success- 
ful campaign of reconditioning could be pushed 
through. Briefly the circumstances are these. 
The Housing (Rural Workers) Act of 1926 was 
designed to increase cottage accommodation by 
encouraging landlords to repair and improve 
cottages, structurally sound, which had become 
dilapidated or which fell short of modern 
standards of accommodation, and were likely 
to be condemned. Grants up to two-thirds of 
the cost of the work, with a maximum of £100 
per cottage, were payable, subject to the 
approval of the local authority, with various 
stipulations including one that any house thus 


reconditioned must be let at not more than the 


normal agricultural rent. The Act has been 
re-enacted in substance from time to time with 
variations, the last enactment being in 1942. 
The Act of 1942 expires in October, and 
on May 17 last a new Bill was presented to the 
House of Commons by the Minister of Health— 
Agriculture— 
containing most important amendments which 
had been suggested in the Hobhouse Com- 


E. BARBER 


mittee’s Report on Rural Housing, and wh ch 
would, with general goodwill, have conver: ed 
the old enactment from an almost dead let-er 
to a living force. Unfortunately the Bill yas 
lost in the Massacre of the Innocents at *he 
Dissolutio.1, and unless, before the end of S: p- 
tember, accion is taken by whatever Governm: nt 
is in power, the whole scheme will lapse. 


The Amending Bill 


It is therefore to the 
Government that an urgent appeal mist 
be addressed. The need for the amer |- 
ments contained in Mr. Willink’s Bill was 
generally recognised, and some account must 
be given of them in order that the situation of 
both owners and local authorities may be und. r- 
stood. The invitation in the original scheme : jr 
increasing accommodation by _ reconditioni ig 
lay—and_ still lies—with the owner of tie 
cottage, but if the owner fails to recondition — 
either with or without a grant—the housing 
authority can buy the cottage, if necessary !y 
compulsion, under their ordinary powers under 
the Housing Acts, and carry out the work them- 
selves. So far as a_ public. duty is con- 
cerned, it is therefore shared by owners aid 
public housing authorities. 

The comparatively small use which, taking 
the country as a whole, has been made of the 
Acts was probably largely due in the first place 
to the restriction in the amount of rent charge- 
able for a reconditioned cottage; the astonishing 
variety of achievement in various parts of the 
country was largely no doubt due to some 
reluctance on the part of certain local authoritics 
to collaborate with landowners in operating the 
scheme. But as the nineteen years since 1926 
have passed changes have occurred both in the 
cost of the building operations involved and the 
standard of accommodation demanded which 
have made the original financial stipulations 
completely out of date. 


post-election 


The Owner’s Position 


In order to understand better the position 
of the owner under the present Acts the chicf 
of these stipulations should be enumerated. 
They are: 

1. That no grant or loan can be made 

(a) where the value of the house after the 
completion of the works exceeds £400 
(exclusive of any interior panelling or 
carving); 

(b) where the cost of the proposed works is 
less than £50; 

(c) unless the Local Authority are satisfied 
that after the completion of the works the 
house will be in all respects fit for habita- 
tion as a dwelling by persons of tl 
working classes. 

2. The grant must not exceed either two-thir« 
of the estimated cost of the works, or tl 
sum of £100 in respect of each dwelling, 
whichever is the less, although wher» 
further works are undertaken to alleviat» 
overcrowding in the house, further grant 
may be made, provided that the total i 
respect of any one house does not excee | 
£150. 

. The grant may be paid over in a lump suit 
or by instalments as the work proceed 
or alternatively, where the applicai 
borrows the money for the works, the gra 
may be paid to assist in meeting paymen 
of interest or repayments of principal ov © 
a period of twenty years. 

Loans under the Act must be secured by 
mortgage of the house and may be grante | 
up to a maximum of ninety per cent. of tl 
estimated value of the house after the worl 
have been completed and will be repayab 
by instalments over a period of years. 

5. The cottage can be occupied only by a 
agricultural worker or person of similar 
economic position; 

3. The rent must not exceed the normal agr 
cultural rent of the district, increased by 
a sum equal to 4 per cent. of the net cost 
incurred by the owner. 































































































































Before discussing the changes envisaged in 
the 3ill which has been temporarily dropped, 
it r ty be worth while to point out that the 
pri ipal Act allows the owner of a re-con- 
diti aed dwelling, “if the Minister after con- 
tion with the local authority so approves,”’ 
to} ‘y back to the local authority at any time 
wit. in the covenanted twenty years the amount 
of : ich instalments of grant as have been 
pai and thus rid himself of the conditions 
atti hing to his property. Naturally this is a 
mat-er of considerable importance to many 
owl rs, and it is a point on which little stress 
has oeen laid. 








fhe chief recommendations of the Hob- 
hou.e Committee were that as it could not 
be «nticipated that building costs would return 


to tie pre-war level for some time the limits 
laid down by the Act on the operative figures 
of g ant and of value after reconditioning should 
be :acreased. The Government, however, took 
an ven broader view, and decided in the Bill 
not only to double the maximum figure for grant, 
but to dispense entirely with the limit of value. 
[his policy may be accounted a recognition not 
only of the large increase of building costs, but 


of the higher standard of amenity now expected 
in a reconditioned house as compared with the 
standards of 1926. 

Other consequential 


changes were also 
embodied in the Bill. It is provided in the 
principal Act that no assistance shall be given 
where the estimated cost of works is less than 
£50, and that figure the Bill increases to £75. 
The object of such a limit becomes clear 
when we consider the past refusals on the part 


of some authorities to assist owners with means 
who, they say, can afford to keep their cottages 


in repair without assistance. The Acts, as the 
Hobhouse Committee points out, are not de- 
ened to assist repairs, and works of repair are 
expressly excluded from the works for which 
as istance may be given. The object of the 
A:ts is to secure for the tenants the benefit of 
re_onstruction and modernising of a far more 
comprehensive kind than the landlord is under 
a .tatutory obligation to carry out at his own 
€s dense. 

The conditions attached to a grant are 
designed to ensure that the main benefit 
of the improvement goes to the tenant, and 
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in these circumstances’ the 
i practice of certain local authori- 
ties in discriminating against 
owners with means can result 
only in depriving tenants of the 
advantages the Acts are in- 
tended to give them. 


Local Authorities and 
Owners 


Reference may here per- 
haps be made to yet another 
delusion on the part of local 
authorities which has prevented 
their doing their duty in the 
past, and led to considerable 
misunderstanding between them 
and the owners of cottages 


which are still in a fit state 
RECONDITIONED UNDER THE 1927 
ACT BY THE HAMPSHIRE COUNTY 


COUNCIL. A pair of cottages near Havant 
for reconditioning. This is the 
idea that grants from public 
funds ought not to be made 
for the improvement of private 
property. The Hobhouse Com- 
mittee attributes it to a com- 
plete misunderstanding of the 
Acts. Local authorities, says 
the Hobhouse Report, are geve- 
vally responsible tor the housing 
service in their areas. The pool 
of accommodation in any dis- 
trict includes old houses as well 
as new, and houses in private 
ownership as well as those 
owned by public authorities. 
It is the duty of the housing 
authority to see that all these 
houses are brought up to the 
best possible standard and kept 
in good condition. The grants 
available under these Acts are 
the means which Parliament 
has selected for encouraging the 
owners of suitable classes of old 
cottages to bring them up to a 
higher standard then they could 
fairly be expected to do at their 
own expense. A Council which 
does not encourage recondi- 
tioning in such cases is neglect- 
ing the means provided for the 
proper improvement of a big 
section of the older cottages, 
and is acquiescing in the con- 
tinuance of bad conditions. 


As we have said, figures 
given in the Hobhouse Report 
show an astonishing difference 
between records ofvairous coun- 
ties, but the total number of 
dwellings reconditioned under 


COTTAGES RECONDITIONED UNDER 
THE 1927 ACT. At Enham 


the Acts in eighteen years 
amounts to only 22,378 for the 
whole of England and Wales. 
Whatever blame may attach to 
landowners for not having made 
the most of their opportunities, 
it is quite evident that fault 
lies at the door of those local 
authorities who have _ dis- 
couraged the operation of the 
Acts, either by the outright 
refusal of applications, the im- 


posing of onerous conditions, 
or by the limitation of the 
grants. 


That such action has actu- 
ally been frequent may be in- 
ferred from the Ministry of 
Health’s Housing Circular 1716 
of 1938, which states that the 
Minister ‘hopes that local 
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authorities will be prepared in all cases 
to envisage the maximum assistance permis- 
sible under the Acts, since he feels sure that 
the establishment of any arbitrary maximum 


below that amount, as has, he understands, 
been done by some local authorities in the 
past, would have the effect of limiting the 


number of cottages benefiting under the Acts. 
If the Act is to succeed in its object it is essen- 
rial that the administering authorities should 
not only do all they can to encourage applica- 
tions for assistance but should also give appli- 
cants every possible help. Their procedure 
should accordingly be as elastic and personal 
as possible. The purpose of the Acts is to provide 
good homes for the tenants, and local authori- 
ties should not therefore reject proposals for 
improvements simply because in their view 
applicants could afford to carry out the work 
without assistance.”’ 


Practical Steps 
The chief practical justifications of an 
immediate reconditioning campaign lie in the 
fact that the large number of rural cottages 





capable of effective reconditioning has so far 
only been nibbled at, and that in the circum- 
stances of the moment the materials and 
labour available to the rural builder will be far 
more profitably or more speedily employed 

so far as the expansion of agricultural housing 
is concerned—than if they were directed or 
confined to the erection of new houses. 
as the opportunities are concerned the Hobhouse 
Committee suggested—and the Ministry of 
Health has asked—that the local authorities 
should make an immediate survey with a view 
to the selection of suitable cottages for recon- 
ditioning, and in a second article it is proposed 
to discuss some of the considerations which 
should guide owners and authorities in their 


So far 


choice, to suggest the most useful kind of 
structural alterations which can be—and in 
similar cases have been—made and to offer 


advice as to the lines on which the new Joint 
County Housing Committees may most eftec- 
tively take their part in this urgent work of 
reconditioning and thereby raising rural housing 
standards while solving a vital agricultural 
problem which the nation cannot shelve. 

(To be concluded.) 
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SILENT WINGS OVER DORSET 


ia “4 HE sunlight made their wings almost 
translucent as the white gulls soared 
across the Summer blue. While assem- 
bling our long-winged sailplanes we 
watched the birds with interest, for they gave 
some idea of the extent of the up-currents on 
which presently we would fly. 

At last my own machine was ready. It 
rested on the turf a hundred yards from the 
lichened stone wall which rambles along the top 
of the Dorset escarpment of Kimmeridge Hill. 
The scented wind sang in from the sea, two 
miles away, and leapt over the brow of the hill 
straight at the sailplane’s silver nose, tugging 
gently at the held-down wings. 

When the launching rope had been led 
from the quick release, around a distant pulley 
and so to the launching car, I wriggled carefully 
into the minute cockpit and fastened the safety 
belt. Soon the ground crew signalled all was 
ready. A wave of the hand, and the elastic 
catapult was steadily stretched. I shouted : 
‘* Release !’’—and, with a smooth slide, the 
sailplane shot forward and lifted. Climbing 
steeply over the wall, into the powerful up-surge 
of wind deflected by the hill-slope, it freed from 
the catapult and gracefully made the slightest 
of dips, as if in salutation to the launching crew 
and earthbound things. The rushing wind em- 
braced it buoyantly as the sea holds a boat. 

A light pressure on the controls, and the 
sailplane swung gracefully round until it was 
flying parallel with the hill ridge. In the strong 
up-current the machine climbed rapidly for a 
few moments. As the nose dropped to level 
flight the loveliness of an enchanting coast 
began to unfold. Etched against a vast expanse 
of shining sea the coastline swept ruggedly from 
St. Aldhelm’s Point, changing from shade to 
smooth curves of chalk as it stretched westward 
to Portland. Beyond the barrier of that headland 
the sea was fringed by the parallel curves of the 
Chesil Beach and the bright strip of the Fleet 
lake. But the eye swept farther—far over the 
empty vastness of West Bay to find a glimpse 
of white which was Beer Head, the vellow of 
Sidmouth and Exmouth, and then the dim 
green of Tor Kay fading into the dark silhouette 
of Start Point, seventy miles away, below the 
dim purple shadows of Dartmoor. 

Soaring steadily in the hill-wind the sail- 
plane reached the far end of the ridge, canted 
steeply, and, returning, swept into a new vista 
of sunlit fields and moorland and the mirrored 
surface of the wide waterways of Poole. Like 
an animated shuttlecock in an infinity of space 
the sailplane began to sweep steadily to and fro, 
turning from the unending expanse of the blue 
Channel seas to the fair prospect of Dorset, and 
back again to the loveliness of sea. 

lhe air was smooth as ice. With a strange 
aud thrilling sibilance the wind whipped round 
tie gleaming plywood of the cockpit, and curled 
over the little windscreen, flowing coldly on 
my face and stinging my eyes. It pressed firmly 
against the wings, holding the sailplane in 
cushioned arms, lifting it slowly higher and 
higher towards the gleaming cumulus that 
dotted the sky. Of a sudden it seemed that this 
divine floating was magic; here at last was an 
athnity with Nature, a harmony with the 
majesty of space. The human shackles had gone 

this was the unfettered flight of a bird. , 

A bird? Better than a bird surely? Higher, 
faster and quite as agile. I searched the hillside 
for the soaring gulls we had seen and at once 
found several of them, one group being only 
two hundred feet below me. Nevertheless they 
seemed to be sliding along the hill-side, their 
wings held arched and motionless. Slowly, very 
slowly, the sailplane closed on them—modern 
wings of polished ply and white fabric competing 
on equal terms with the gracefully feathered 
wings of an ageless evolution. 

Not all birds have the requisite wing shape 
to enable them to soar in the up-currents gener- 
ated over the English countryside, but the long- 
winged gull is one of the greatest exponents. 
Along cliff-edges in a blustering wind, skimming 
the steep-thrown waves left by a Winter gale, 


By HARALD PENROSE 


or high in the thermal currents of inland regions, 
gulls are found soaring, flying for miles with 
barely a wing-beat. Whether they evolved their 
slender wings to enable them to soar, or soar 
because they happen to have such wings may be 
a fruitless debate, but the point of interest is 
that the aerodynamic characteristics of the gull 
are so exactly matched to the light strength of 
up-currents that may most often be met. Had 
the bird a shorter wing, or been of much greater 
weight for the existing wing area, then soaring 
would have been impossible except in abnormal 
up-currents. 

As I floated along that fragrant Dorset 
hill-side, watching the gulls, I wondered again 
that natural laws enabled a mechanical creation 
to compete with such airy creatures. Wood and 
metal and fabric, used in logical proportion and 
method, can give strength to withstand the 
wildest forces of the air and yet weigh, with 
their human load, no more than the wings can 


* RUSHING 


above the half-mile of rough meadowlanq 
separating hill from shore. I waved farewell, 

With nose well down, and a quartering wind 
to help, the sailplane swept back to the launch. 
ing point and circled above the watching ground 
crew. Another gull flew by. I eased the contro] 
column a little forward, sensing the elevators 
pushing against the fluid air, and the sailplane 
steepened its glide. The wind whistled exult- 
antly as the speed increased to 45 m.p.h. Down 
and down went the sailplane. In a moment it 
was skimming the stunted bushes and bracken, 
nose skewed a little outward from the hill, 
slightly rising and falling in the rougher ai; 
just above the ground. Smoothly sliding, as 
though on ice, it raced to the downwind end 
of the hill ridge. As Swyre Head came into viey 
I pulled up in a climbing turn and almost inty 
the tail of a soaring herring-gull. 

Not more than forty feet ahead of the glider 
and a little higher, the guli sailed nonchalanth 
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WIND EMBRACED IT BUOYANTLY AS THE SEA HOLDS 


A BOAT” 


easily sustain by the suction of only a moderate 
speed of air flowing over them. Thus my sail- 
plane could be given wings of such a high ratio 
of overall span to wing area, yet bearing so 
moderate a total load, that the up-current 
required to nullify the machine’s natural rate 
of descent was no greater than that required 
for the gull. In effect the sailplane dropped a 
little faster but on a flatter path than the bird. 
However, where the gull scored was in its ability 
to reef its wing area, and, by doing so, pro- 
portion its forward speed to either breeze or gale. 

As I drew level with the birds I glanced at 
my air-speed indicator. The needle was steady 
at 35 miles an hour—a speed giving me not my 
flattest glide but a slow rate of descent. By 
going a little slower the sailplane’s sinking speed 
became less than the uprising air, and so the 
machine began to climb. At 32 m.p.h. I seemed 
to be keeping station with the birds, but rising 
at under half a foot a second. I craned over 
the narrow cockpit-side and watched the gulls 
intently. 

There were three of them flying in a 
raggedly extended echelon, and as they flew 
they eyed the aerial scene and each other. Now 
and again a head would turn towards the wind- 
humming sailplane above them : it was a coldly 
appraising yellow eye that watched. Though 
each bird was intensely sensitive to everything 
about it, with reactions set to a hair-trigger, 
there was no fear of the giant wings above : the 
sailplane was a flying creature and that seemed 
sufficient for the bird. 

All too soon I reached the ridge-end where 
I must turn, but the birds swung seaward, and, 
still holding height, began to traverse the airway 


on. It glanced under a wing, and then gave three 
lazy flaps. Their impetus made it rise a few 
feet. I pulled up a few more. The bird swept 
up a couple of yards. The sailplane closed a 
foot or two. With half a dozen wing-beats the 
gull made good the difference, climbed a little 
higher—and settled to its soaring. 

I turned the sailplane farther from the hill 
face, so that our flight paths were parallel, but 
some fifty feet apart. Slowly the glider began 
to catch the bird. At 37 m.p.h. I was barely 
holding height. My speed dropped to 34. Much 
slower now, the distance between us lessened 
Soon the bird was not more than ten feet ahead 
but on a course some way beyond my wing tip 
It gave a few easy flaps and soared again. |! 
rose on a gust. The bird climbed also, and 
then flapped for a moment to put itself well 
above me. From twenty feet higher it stared 
at meas we floated in formation past the ground 
crew, past the wind-sock, past the last of the 
bracken, the beginning of the pasture, and then 
swept steadily around the long crescent of the 
hill. 

“Cheat !’’ I called to the bird. ‘‘Stop 
flapping and I’ll beat you at your own game.’ 
But the gull went sailing on, with an occasional 
wing-beat that kept him master of the situation. 

Presently we reached the end of my circuit. 
Like those others, the gull went soaring on 
towards the sea. 

The next time I came to that point I also 
turned seawards. As though sailing a placid 
mill-pool the glider went soaring away from the 
hill, holding its height just like the gull. Away 
and away from the up-currents of the hill it 
went, held up on a great mass of sun-warmed 
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air rising from the fields between the cliffs and the hills. 
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Cautiously 


exploring, I began to find that in this area I could soar wherever I 
willed. 
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Presently I steered beyond the cliffs, nosing over the sea until the 
tline lay half a mile behind and there seemed only blue around to 
world’s end, with the harsh rasp of water overpowering the gentle 
id of the sailplane’s flight. 


In sudden apprehension I swept in a great curve from the endless 
‘r, speeding back for the safety of the sun-warmed land. Kim- 


idge Hill seemed far away—impossible to reach. But the gentle 


mal still held the glider’s wings, and the sea-breeze was now a 
wind helping the race for home. Fields, trees, hedges, cows 
ed under the nose and were lost behind from sight and memory. 
ground began to rise. Suddenly the sailplane nosed into the strong 
urrent of the hill and rocketed above the summit, four hundred 
in half a minute. 


rhough I had intended to land, sucha gift of height was too valuable 
irow away at once, so four times more I soared along the hill, 
g at all the wonder of the loveliness and antiquity of Wessex 
ding wider and wider, until it was hidden in the purple shadows of 
ir horizons. 

Reluctantly the sailplane was turned into the descending air be- 
the hill-top. Ona smooth, heather-covered area could be seen the 
rned faces of my friends standing by to grasp the wings on landing. 


Turning in smooth dropping curves, to left and right, the sailplane 
lown its invisible air-hill towards the heather. One hundred feet up, 
Yes! going to land just by the crew! Twenty feet, ten, five, one 
d with a fading sigh the sailplane lightly touched the ground and 
ed. 
For a moment the heather and long bracken, the distant shrubs, the 
led stone wall marking the hill edge in front, were invested with 
ir of unreality. I looked up at the sky: white-winged, tranquil, 
tless, a gull sailed by. . Suddenly I was landbound again, and 
ired at the bird as though it were a creature of magic and only the 
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eal h was real, 
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PICTURES ON THE HEATH 


A Golf Commentary by BERNARD DARWIN 


’ AM desolated to think that I shall not be 
at Walton Heath to see the News of the 
World tournament reopen the ball of big 
golf. At that particular moment I shall, 

if all is well, be bathing in the healing waters 
of Droitwich, doing what I am pleased to call 
a cure (alas! I ought to put it in ironically 
inverted commas) and I cannot forgo it, lest 
my powers of walking round a golf course should 
be reduced to vanishing point. There is no 
tournament from which I have derived greater 
fun in the watching and I am particularly sorry 
to miss it in its traditional home. 

Walton Heath deserves that title since this 
will be the tenth time that the tournament has 
been played there. I should have been inclined 
without the book to say that the heath had 
been its original home, but that is not so. It 
was first played at Sunningdale in 1903, when 
Braid beat Ray in the final and it was not till 
1905 that it first came to Walton when, in a 
match which I did not see, Braid beat Tom 
Vardon. James was constantly winning it in 
those days, in 1907 at Sunningdale against 
Taylor and in 1911 at Walton against Ray. 
Oddly enough the only place where he ever lost 
a final was Walton, but that when he was not 
quite so young as he once had been. Duncan 
beat him there in 1913 and I did not see it, being 
on my way home across the Atlantic from 
watching Francis Ouimet’s historic win at 
Brookline. Compston was similarly impious in 
1927, but James was then hovering on 57 years 
te and had done great deeds in reaching the 
nal, 


* * * 


I have been trying to summon up pictures 
from the past of this tournament and they are 
fe ver than I should like and of a thoroughly 
desultory character. Why odds and ends of 
Stiokes, not necessarily the most important, 
should stand out so vividly in the memory 
w) ile others wholly vanish I do not know, but 
so it is. One little scene I can see as if it was 


yesterday and yet it must have been a long 
time ago, for one of the two actors, Jim 
Hepburn, went to America many years since. 
Perhaps it was in 1909. At any rate Hepburn 
and Taylor had halved their match and they 
had halved the nineteenth and were on their 
way to the twentieth. Both had hit good drives 
down into the valley just short of the heather, 
and it was a question who played. The poor 
referee was in a pitiably agitated condition, 
unable to make up his mind, and finally pro- 
posed to walk to the flag, over 200 yards away 
and up a slope, in order to decide. This was too 
much for J. H.’s patience, as it would have been 
for any man’s. “It doesn’t matter what you 
say, sir,’ he remarked, ‘“‘but for God’s sake 
say something.’’ The referee, twittering more 
than ever, made up what it was mere empty 
courtesy to call his mind and the shots were 
played. I believe that Hepburn won but as 
to that I am not sure. All that remains clear is 
the divine impatience of J. H. 


+s 


If that did happen in 1909 it was the year 
in which Tom Ball beat Sandy Herd in the final. 
In those days it was hard to think of any but 
one of the guarte major winning that tourna- 
ment. To be sure Toogood had reached the 
final in 1904, but Taylor had duly beaten him. 
Then again in 1906 insurgent youth in the shape 
of Mayo had penetrated so far, but Herd was 
there to prevent such impertinence going 
further. Now here he was again to bar the way, 
but this time youth would be served and Tom 
Ball won, won decisively too by 7 and 6. That 
was very startling, but my abiding impression 
is rather that of wanting to scream when the 
players went on halving holes at the beginning 
of the first round. They halved and they halved; 
I am sure they halved at least the first ten holes 
and it may even have been eleven. The strain 
grew hard to bear. Somebody must win a hole 
soon, but nobody did. At last Ball broke the 


spell and gradually he went right away. | 
remember no one shot but can clearly see him 
putting, with the heel of his aluminium putter 
almost off the ground and a perceptible but 
beautifully rhythmical sway of the body. He 
was unorthodox, but one of the most graceful 
as he was one of the most effective of putters. 
* * * 


The thought of Sandy Herd brings back 
another picture from a considerably later year. 
He was playing Sherlock, and in a perfectly 
friendly but at the same time a_ perfectly 
decided way he thought he ought to beat 
Sherlock, but somehow or other he had not 
lately been very successful in doing so. Now 
the hour had sureiy come. They were playing 
the seventeenth, that noble hole which always 
seems to me to have been a little ill-used in 
becoming only the sixteenth, its old place of 
honour usurped by a short hole of no vast 
character. Sandy was two up and had hit a 
fine, long, straight drive down the course. His 
adversary had pulled his tee shot into the 
heather and was still in it with his second; a five 
was the best he could hope for and Sandy was 
within comfortable reach of the green with a 
wooden club. Nevertheless he was in rather a 
hurry to get that shot over, as I thought; he 
cut down his waggles by half a dozen at least 
and let fly. The ball was well enough hit but 
with a little hook and plumped into a pot bunker 
above the green. Stilla five seemed easy enough 
and five was all he wanted, but he made a weak 
shot out of the pot and took three more to get 
down; Sherlock won the hole in five, won the 
last hole likewise and in the end won the match. 
It was a sad business. 

One more scene comes back to me, one of 
long-drawn-out agony with a vividly remem- 
bered and happy ending. This was from the 
final between Braid and Ray in 1911. Braid 
was six up at the turn in the second round and 
the whole populace of Walton and Tadworth 
and the surrounding neighbourhood were 
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awaiting the inevitable end with serene con- 
Even the dogs—there are always lots 
of dogs watching on the heath—appeared to be 
wagging anticipatory tails of triumph. 
then unpleasant things began to happen. Ray 
insisted on holing putts and doing other unjusti- 
fiable acts, entirely opposed to the public 
sentiment, and the holes began to drop off. It 
was uncomfortable, but still Braid would win at 
the sixteenth, and he didn’t. Anyhow he would 
win at the seventeenth, and Ray obstinately 
refused to let him do that either. So back they 
had to walk over the dip and up the slope to the 
last tee with Braid incredibly and ridiculously 
I never admired him more than at 
that moment, for he did not betray by the 


fidence. 


but one up. 
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And 


particular two spots. 


flicker of an eyelid what he must have been 
feeling. Ray hit a fine drive; Braid went after 
him. Ray put his second on the green and Braid 
was inside him with a safe four in prospect. I 
feel as if I could see him playing that iron shot 
now—in the circumstances as good a shot as 
anyone could wish to see. 

Well, that is the end of my most inadequate 
Walton gallery and I cannot add any more 
pictures to it this year. My spirit will hover 
over the noble expanse of heather, as I read my 
morning newspaper before plunging dutifully 
into the brine, and I think it will choose in 
One must certainly be 
the deposed seventeenth and I shall fancy it 
with the wind against the players so that they 
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have to hit as hard as they can with wocden 
clubs for their seconds, and a few balls may 
perhaps fall away and trickle down the slope 
into the big bunker below the green. The 
other hole will be the short sixth, for there 
too are cunningly gathering slopes, and the 
ball that looks safe enough may totter by alinost 
imperceptible degrees, down, down into the 
depths. Not so many as my fiendish imagina. 
tion could wish perhaps, for that is a hole «hat 
it is more amusing to see played by amateurs, 
The professionals are so confoundedly accu -ate 
with those high pitches that come plumping 
down on the green. Still perhaps with a god, 
stiff cross wind there might be a few | ttle 
accidents. I shall picture a wind on the he th, 


CORRESPONDENCE 


WITLEY COURT 


IR,—Shortly after reading Mr. 
Christopher Hussey’s articles on 
Witley Court, I came across the 
following notice, accompanied by 
an engraving of the Perseus and 
Andromeda fountain group, in The 
Builder for February 19, 1859: 
“Very considerable works are 
being executed at Witly (sic) Court, for 
Lord Ward. The house is being im- 
proved and fitted up under the 
direction of Mr. Daukes (sic), architect, 
and the grounds are being arranged 
and adorned by Mr. W. A. Nesfield. 
The group (of) Perseus and 
\ndromeda was designed by 
Mr. Nesfield, and is being executed in 
Portland stone by Mr. Forsyth; 
Messrs. ] Geefs and A. Waagen having 


THE 


See letter 


1 Robin at Home 


assisted in the modelling. Messrs. 
Easton and Co. are the engineers. 
Mr. Wood, of Worcester, was the 


builder emploved on the house. The 
Carton Pierre ornamentation of the 
ceilings and panelling of the rooms 

was by a Frenchman. Mr. Moxon 
is the painter and decorator.” 

Joseph Geefs was one of four 
sculptors of that surname to exhibit 
at the Royal Academy in the middle 
of the nineteenth century; another of 
them was sculptor to the King of 
Belgium. Of Waagen I tind nothing. 

Samuel Whitfield Dawkes, archi 
tect of the Victorian alterations at 
Witley, was represented at the Royal 
Academy exhibitions from 1839 to 
1856 on nine occasions. Among the 
designs shown by him were: Trinity 
Church, Brompton, Kent; a large 
lunatic asylum in Gloucestershire ; 





GARAGE FAMILY 


Abbey Hotel, Malvern; a mansion at 
Horsted, Sussex, for F. Burchard; and 
Trinity Church, North Malvern. Two 
Witley Court drawings were shown in 


1855. Dawkes’s address is given in 
1839 as Gloucester, from 1848 as 
14, Whitehall Place, Cheltenham.— 


Marcus WHIFFEN, 1], Chesterton Hall 
Crescent, Cambridge. 


A ROBIN AT HOME 


Sir,—l think your readers will be 
interested in the enclosed photograph 
of a robin feeding her five young ones 
in the nest. 

She was sometimes seen early 
in the year about an old stable, now 
used as a garage, and finally chose to 
build her nest on a wooden ledge 
inside, where there were two cycle 
brushes and an old piece 
of rag used for cleaning. 

She used a small 
hole in a broken pane of 
glass as her method of 
entry and exit. She laid 
six eggs. The first egg 
was laid on May 4 and 
the five youngsters flew 
off on June 5.—F. B. 
WILLSON, Navland, 
Colchester, Essex. 


HAWKSMOOR 
AT OXFORD 


$S1r,—Mr. Summerson in 
his article on Wren (June 
29)expresses what many 
workers in the field of 
Wren-Hawksmoor archi- 
tecture have been think- 
ing when he says “‘a vast 
amount of correlation 
will be needed to bring 
the whole of the material 
into focus.” 

When that has been 
accomplished, it will be 
seen that Hawksmoor 
has suffered from ‘‘op- 
timistic and unthinking 
adulation’’ to as great 
an extent as his master 
Wren. For _ instance, 
Mr. Goodhart Rendel’s 
phrase “that with 
Hawksmoor to attempt 
was to achieve” is 
hardly borne out by 
the architect’s record at 
Oxford, and any assessment of his 
work in the University must be based 
on his many failures, equally with his 
two questionable successes. His little- 
known six failures to design the Front 
Quadrangle at Queen’s and his fan- 
tastic attempt to sink Brasenose 
College into the ground with a greater 
load of stone than even Vanbrugh 
ever perpetrated (see Williams’s 
Oxonia Depicta) must be set against 
his partial success of the Queen’s 
cupola (his second attempt had to be 
adjusted by William Townesend), and 
his blundering picturesque at All 
Souls. 

Mr. Summerson’s sentence, “The 
strain of profound, melancholic gran- 
deur which gradually enters the work 
emanating from the Surveyor-Gen- 
eral’s office may or may not have its 
source in Hawksmoor, but it was 


certainly Hawksmoor who carried it 
to its grand conclusion in the work he 
did under the Church-building Act of 
1711,” may give a reader the im- 
pression that as early as 1711 Hawks- 
moor had made a great reputation by 
the rebuilding of the London churches. 
He had made little impression at 
Oxford; in April, 1712, he was only 
known to Hearne as ‘one Hawkes.”’ 

Furthermore, in 1715, when Lord 
Manchester was recommending him to 
Bishop Wake and the new Commission 
for the rebuilding of the churches, he 
was described as Clerk of the Works 
or Under Surveyor. There is no 
evidence that he had any hand in the 
rebuilding of Queen’s College—apart 
from the cupola. For the erection of 
the Clarendon Building his letters to 
Joynes indicate that he undertook the 
measurement of Townesend’s masonry 
in the early stages; the sketches at 
Worcester College for this disputed 
building have not yet been finally 
ascribed. Recent research on college 
muniments has revealed that Hawks- 
moor was only one of a team composed 
of competent men like Aldrich, Clarke 
and Townesend, whose names are due 
to gain lustre, and—in some cases— 
at the expense of Hawksmoor. 
W. G. Hiscock, Christ Church Library, 
Oxford. 


A DELPHINIUM SPORT 


S1r,—In Battersea Park, near the 
entrance to what I believe is called 
the Old English Garden, a delphinium 
with some four or five spikes was 
blooming recently. These were a 
normal shade of blue in colour, with 
the exception of one spike which was 
pure white. 

| have never met this particular 
tvpe of freak before and wonder 
whether it is unusual and what is the 


cause. -C. COCHRANE, 58, Albany 
Mansions, S.W.11. 
[This is not exceptional. The 


white spike is probably a sport, or 
reversion to an earlier type, caused 
by a derangement of the chromosomes 
within the plant.—Ep.] 


WORK-TABLE 
ACCESSORIES 

Sir, —-Mr. R. W. Symonds'’s letter in 
the issue of June 22 raises some inter 
esting points in connection with the 
first use of thimbles in this country. 
According to Haydn’s Dictionary of 
Dates ‘‘The bi-centenary of their 
invention in Europe by Nicolas van 
Benschoten was celebrated in Amster- 
dam, December. 1884. The art of 
making them was brought to England 
by John Lofting, a mechanic from 
Holland, who set up a workshop at 
Islington, near London, and practised 
the manufacture in various metals 
with profit and success, about 1695.”’ 

Benschoten cannot, of course, 
have invented the thimble, as their 
existence has been known from the 
earliest times : a metal thimble almost 
exactly similar to the type used to-day 
was found in the ruins of Pompeii. It 
is more probable that some develop- 
ment in regard to the process of their 
manufacture occurred in Holland 
about 1684 and that it was later intro- 
duced into England. 


As my article dealt solely -vith 
work-table accessories it did not 
include any reference to the ‘‘tay rs 
and semster’s’”’ thimbles, of which | 
possess several types, or to the sai.or’s 
‘““palm’’ which comes under the sme 
category. Both of these have undoubt- 
edly been in existence for many cen- 
turies. Mr. Symonds’s interesting 
reference to the import duty on brass 
and iron thimbles in 1660, however, 
suggests that domestic thimbles may 
have been in general use at this time 

To what, then, can the Dutch 
claim refer? Is it possible that ther 
was some development about 1684 in 
the production of decorative or deli 
cately made thimbles more suitable 
for household use than the previously 
known metal thimbles mainly used in 
industry ?—Sytvia M. Groves, 4 
Lyttelton Road, Edgbaston, Birming 
ham, 16. 


THE OLDEST THEATRE 


S1r,—With reference to my letter on 
old theatres which you were good 
enough to publish on June 8, I regret 
that certain information which I now 
have was not included in it. 

Firstly, the Theatre Royal, Bath, 
licensed by John Palmer in 1768, was 
erected in 1750 and is accordingly our 
oldest theatre yet recorded. However, 
the interior has been dismantled and 
now houses a Masonic Temple. The 
horseshoe-shaped auditorium which I 
inadvertently described as belonging 
to this building actually belongs to 
the ‘““New”’ Theatre Royal erected in 
1805 to take over its functions. This 
theatre formerly had its entrance in 
Beaufort Square and possesses a 
dignified frontage ornamented with 
masks of tragedy and comedy beneath 
a parapet supporting carvings in stone 
of the royal arms and lvres. 

The courtyard or carriage drive in 
front of it is still surrounded by ‘he 
original railings and double gates 
surmounted by lampholders. he 
theatre was damaged by fire in 1862 
(April) and reopened in the follow ng 
year, the entrance being transfer ed 
to the ground floor of a house in he 
main road which was something o er 
100 years old at the time. From he 
existence of many chairs of ¢. 1:5 
in the boxes and other details I m 
inclined to think that the theatre \ as 
not entirely burnt out at that tiie, 
and the time taken in reconstruct on 
seems to support this. 

Housed in part 
building, now the 


““ 


of the ear er 
entrance, is he 
Garrick’s Head,’’ which exhibits c «t- 
side a carved stone bust of the fam us 
actor. I was unable to find out a. v- 
thing about this bust, which seems to 
have been there many years 
DEREK R. SHERBORN, The Fish: 
Mapledurham, Oxfordshire. 


“THE FORERUNNER CF 
LORD'S ”’ 


Sik, In your issue of June 22 it is 
stated that the last game at Lor l’s 
first ground on the site of Dorset 
Square was played in 1810, when ‘the 
Marylebone Cricket Club began pliy- 
ing on “‘the ground which is now 
famous as Lord’s.”’ 
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SUSSEX SHEPHERD’S 
SMOCK: BACK AND FRONT 
ALIKE 

letter: A Smock Frock from Sussex 


or three vears the Club occupied 
Lor 's second ground at the North 
end of Lisson Grove. This tenancy 
wa: determined by the construction 
of ne Regent’s Canal through the 
gro nd in 1813. 

Lord’s occupation of his third 
gro nd, our present Lord’s, began in 
18|‘.—ALFRED CLAYTON, 52, Park 
V Road, Ealing, London, W.5. 


A SMOCK FROCK FROM 
SUSSEX 


SI I send you a photograph of an 
old shepherd's smock or round-frock, 
whch came from West Hoathly, 
Su:-ex, and was the Sunday garment 
of Sussex shepherd. The present 
owner tells me she remembers the 
fari-hands coming to church dressed 
in these clothes, and that they patted 
the bench-ends on their progress down 
the church. She also recalls their 
peculiar slouch and how they seemed 
to walk as much with their shoulders 
as their feet. 

This smock, which is in as good 
condition now as when first made, is 
of pure unbleached flax of a greeny 
khaki colour, and looks as though it 
would last for ever. It is beautifully 
stitched, and can be worn either side 
in front, as it is perfectly round, the 
design being the same both back and 
front. It has worked separate pieces 
on the shoulders, decorated at the 
corners with a single pearl button, 
while the pockets are similarly worked, 
with a steel button at each corner, as 
are the wrists, also with a _ steel 
button. It is of solid almost impervi- 





S) RAIGHT LINES OF JAPANESE LARCH 


See letter: Conifers : 
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Utility and Amenity 


ous texture, quite heavy, and would 
shield its wearer from rain and wind. 
There should, of course, be a beaver 
hat to go with it, but this has un- 
fortunately been lost.— ALLAN JOBSON, 


Beauchamp Cottage, 21, Crown Dale, 
S.E.19. 
A KITTEN IN A 
BIRD-BATH 


Sir,—A few weeks ago there was some 
correspondence in CouNtTRY LIFE on 
cats and water. Yesterday I passed 
a garden where I saw a half-grown 
kitten playing in a pedestal bird-bath. 

I went in to investigate and found 
it standing in 2 inches of water, 
splashing about and playing with 
fallen rose petals, and thoroughly 
enjoying itself! I wish I had had a 
camera handy.—S. Macovuoip, 55, 
Mount Ephraim, Tunbridge Wells, 
Kent. 


CONIFERS: UTILITY AND 
AMENITY 


Si1r,—A recent issue of COUNTRY LIFE 


contains adverse comments on conifers. 





DAPPLED LIGHT ON WESTERN 
RED CEDAR 
See letter : Conifers : Utility and Amenity 

Since none of the writers seems to 
know why conifers have been and are 
being so largely planted, 
and most other people 
seem to be similarly 
ignorant, I should be 
grateful for an opportun- 
ity to explain. 


First, the figures 
for this country’s timber 
consumption before the 
present war were 6 per 
cent. hardwoods and 94 
per cent. softwoods ; 
4 per cent. of the con- 
sumption was home- 
grown and 96 per cent. 
was imported. A few 
moments’ reflection on 
these proportions should 
suffice to modify pre- 
judice and to stimulate 
thought. In 1851 we 
imported 3°5 cubic feet 
of timber per head of 
population; by 1911 
the figure had risen to 
10°2. After the war of 
1914-18, when our 
timber-poverty became 
so painfully evident, 
despite the clear-felling 
of nearly half a million 
acres of woodland, the 
Forestry Commission 
was formed, primarily 
to afforest with conifers. 
Who, considering the 
above figures and the 
fact that we can grow 


er 
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even heavier crops per 
acre than Prussia, 
Sweden and Finland, 
will call it an ill- 
conceived policy ? 

Secondly, very large 
proportions of the land 
which has been planted 
with conifers would not 
grow hardwoods, even if 
the country needed hard- 
woods rather than soft- 
woods. On poor soils 
and exposed sites where 
no trees have been be- 
fore, to plant oak would 
be madness. But, after 
one rotation of pine, and 
possibly a_ second of 
spruce or other softwood 
or of hardwood-softwood 
mixture, the soil may 
be so improved that oak can _ be 
grown to advantage. Unfortunately 
laymen who dislike conifer planta- 
tions do not always think it necessary 
to equip themselves with even the 
most elementary knowledge of the 
nature of vegetation and the respec- 
tive roles of pioneers and successors : 
where angels might fear to tread, 
others rush in. 

I should like also to touch on 
some of the familiar esthetic argu- 
ments, which afford more ground for 
two-sided discussion. It must be 
conceded that some of the large conifer 
plantations lack those hardwood belts 
—beside roads, and elsewhere as safe- 
guards against fire—which they might 
have had, even though the timber so 
produced proved worthless. Also, 
some of the larger mountainside plan- 
tations have been made without a 
proper regard for the contours of the 
site. But are the much-criticised 
straight lines (admittedly objection- 
able for plantation boundaries on 
some mountainsides) really bad within 
the plantations? Are not several of 
Britain’s most admired avenues 
straight? I have seen many com- 
plimentary references to ‘‘ Nature’s 
cathedral aisles” (actually planted by 
Man) but have yet to meet a sugges- 
tion that the cathedrals of Canterbury 
or Winchester would be 
improved if their aisles 
were shaped like dogs’ 
hind legs. What is 
wrong with a straight 
line and how many of 
the critics grow their 
green peas and aspara- 
gus in lines which are 
not straight? After all, 
a planted forest, though 
a pleasant playground, 
is planned primarily to 
produce a_ crop of 
timber. Also a propos 
ewsthetics I should like 
to recall the natural con- 
servative cast of the 
human mind and _ the 
dislike of innovations. 
Large conifer planta- 
tions are relatively new 
to England and Wales. 
When the larch was a 
relatively new tree in 
this country, Words- 
worth complained that 
“its green is so peculiar 
and vivid, that, finding 
nothing to harmonise 


with it wherever it 
comes forth, a_ disa- 
greeable speck is pro- 
duced.”’ A hundred years 
pass, the larch has 
become familiar, and 
now even those who 
hate conifer plantations 
count it, when it 


flushes, among the most 
beautiful of all our forest trees. 

For your readers’ consideration, 
with these remarks, I submit some 
photographs. I should be very inter- 
ested to read why the conifer planta- 
tions (all shown are planted in straight 
lines) are ugly or otherwise objection- 
able, and why the ash is to be 
preferred, on either utilitarian or 
esthetic grounds.—J. D. U. Warp, 
Berkshire. 
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THE BLACK BULL INN 


See letter: 


Date Plaque at Sleaford 


DATE PLAQUE AT 
SLEAFORD 


S1r,—The photographs of house date 
plaques published in a recent issue 
reminded me of an interesting example 
on the wall of the Black Bull Inn at 
Sleaford, Lincolnshire. I enclose a 
photograph of it. 


Two distinct dates are shown, 
probably the earlier one being the 
date of the building and the later one 
the date of renovation. However, the 
sculpture work of the chained bull 
being attacked by dogs is obviously 
meant to portray the now illegal sport 
of ‘‘ bull-baiting,’’ and the gnome-like 
figure in the bottom left-hand corner 
suggests to me that the work was 
probably executed under Continental 
influence, particularly as this part of 
England is still rich in relics of the 
refugees from the Low Countries 
who settled in East Anglia at about 
that period.—P. H. L., Pinner 
Middle SEX. 


A WREN’S NEST IN A 


CRANE 
S1r,—Workers in sawmills often come 
across birds’ nests in very queer 
places. Seldom, however, does one 
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WHY SHOULD THE ASH BE PREFERRED? 


See letter: 


Conifers : Utility and Amenity 
find a wren’s nest in such an unlikely 
site as the corner of a moving crane. 
The wren usually likes to hide her 
nest well and no one would regard 
her as one of the tamest of birds. 
This year a pair of wrens have 
built their nest in a crane in the shed 
of St. Ives (Huntingdonshire) Saw- 
mills, Limited, St. Ives, Huntingdon- 
shire, and the hen has not only laid 
her eggs but has hatched them and 
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brought off the young. And all this 
despite the fact that the crane has 
been working and men have been 
passing to and fro below the nest all 
the time. 

A good deal of interest has been 
displayed in the bird’s activities and 
great admiration has been expressed 
for her persistent devotion. She 
placed her nest in the corner of the 
crane next the electric motor but the 
working of the latter did not appear 
to alarm her in the least. Moreover, 
the backwards and forwards motion of 
the crane evoked little response 
beyond the occasional popping out of 
a tiny head and a quick look round as 
much as to say, “I don’t mind your 
taking the youngsters for a ride but 
please don’t keep it up too long or I 
may have some tummy trouble on 
my hands.” 


A bird will seldom come near its 
nest when a photographer is handy 
unless he be well covered or camou- 
flaged—but this particular little crea- 
ture carried on with her work un- 
hindered, despite the fact that a 
picture was being taken by a person 
standing on an unsteady pile of 
timber only a few feet away. Alas, 
the sitter was so tiny that only a 
white speck could be seen.—G. J. 
Matson, West Garth, St. lves, Hunt- 
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A SUN BIRD AT SUPPER 


East African Sun Birds 


See letter: 


ONE OF THE HOMES PRODUCED AFTER THE GREAT WAR] 
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MAKING BRICKS BY HAND 


Sir,—I found the article Making 
Bricks by Hand, by D. H. Robinson, 
which appeared in the March 16 issue 
of Country LIFE, most interesting 
and enlightening, especially as only 
a few days previously I came across a 
similar yard here in Italy. 

In this country, of course, there 
is little need for the wooden covers, 
as the heat from the sun dries the 
“ereen”’ bricks very rapidly. There 
did not appear to be a “ pug mill”’ in 
this yard and the firing of the bricks 
was done with coarsely chaffed straw 
as substitute for coal.—K. W. GREEN, 
H.Q., 336 Wing, R.A.F., C.M.F. 


A RINGERS’ BAND 
Sir,—In a recent issue of CoUNTRY 
LIFE you published a photograph of 
bell-ringers taken a good many years 
ago. The enclosed photograph may be 
of interest to readers of COUNTRY 
LIFE; it shows the eight bell-ringers 
of Sandford St. Martin, Oxfordshire, 
and I am informed it was taken in 
1877.—NonaA MARSHALL, London,W.1. 


EAST AFRICAN SUN 
BIRDS 


Sir,—The sun birds of East Africa 

have quite a unique idea for taking 

their meals. When collecting honey 
from the orange-coloured 
flowers of the leonitis or 
lion’s ears, they have to 
lean back from the stem 
to thrust their long 
curving beaks into the 
blooms. 

It is interesting to 
note that if the photo- 
graph is turned on its 
side the bird appears to 
be in quite a natural 
sitting position..—FRED 
W. FRENCH (Set., R.E.). 


SNAKES AND 
ANTS 


Sir,—I have been inter- 
ested to read Admiral 
Bradnell’s letter, about 
ant-eating snakes, in 
your issue of June 1. 
Many years ago, on 
an early warm day, 
March 21, I saw a grass 
snake on a sunny little 
path on Wisley Common, 
Surrey. There was a 
perfect stream of large 
black ants crossing the 
path on their way to one 
of those giant ant-hills 
which then were quite 
usual in that pine-cov- 
ered country. He was 
lying along the path, 
with his head and out- 
stretched tongue thrust 
into the line of traffic, 
drawing the ants into his 
mouth as they passed. 


See letter: A Model Cottage 
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BELL-RINGERS OF SANDFORD ST. MARTIN, 1877 


See letter: 


They did not appear to 
notice their danger, and 
I watched him eat over 
a hundred. I did not 
touch him, but stood 
within a yard of him, 
while he paid ‘no atten- 
tion to me. After several 
minutes I left him, still 
enjoying his feast. 

He was a fine speci- 
men, large, very bright 
in colour, with his yellow 
collar plain and_ well 
marked.—Mary HArp- 
ING, Headley, Hampshire. 


AN 
INTERESTING 
CHARITY 
Sir,—There is in Milton 
Iernest Church, Bedford- 
shire, a fine bread-box 
which has compartments 
for twelve loaves and 
which is in use every 
week. Each Sunday the 
loaves are given out to 
the inmates of the 
Turnor Almshouses and 
other Christian poor in 

the parish. 

The recipients no 
longer come to get them; 
the loaves are taken by 
the choir boys to the 
homes of those entitled 
to them. 

This fine and useful 
charity was founded 
and endowed by Mrs. 
Sussannah Rolt, wife of the Vicar, 
Thomas Rolt, in 1738, and the bread- 
box is inscribed with the following 
text: ‘‘To do good and to distribute 
forget not, for with such sacrifices God 
is well pleased.’-—J. DENTON RoBIN- 
son, Darlington, Durham. 


A MODEL COTTAGE 


Sir,—Now that the powers that be 
are planning (so they tell us) houses 
for the multitude which will be a 
pleasure to and the pride of the house- 
wife who is fortunate enough to 
become the occupier of the results of 
their inspirations, let us trust and see 
to it that no more of our delightful 
countryside is covered with such fear- 
ful structures as are shown in the 
attached photograph.—J. SOUTHEY, 
Sevenoaks, Kent. 

[It is salutary, when housing is a 
national issue, to glance back at some 
of the homes produced to meet the 
similar shortage after 1918... In 
some respects this building is not 
bad—at least it has good-sized win- 
dows—and no doubt modernist archi- 
tects would commend its flat roof. 
But in every other respect than the 
utilitarian, what a disaster! Small 
wonder that the present inmates do 
not appear to be very houseproud. 
The material seems to be concrete 
blocks, or cement rendering over 
brickwork, and to have cracked in 
one place as well as weathered to a 
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THE BREAD-BOX IN MILTON ERNEST 


CHURCH 
See letter: An Interesting Charity 
dismal dirty grey. The picture 1s 
certainly a warning to give every house 
a pitched roof. If timber is not avail- 
able for it, let a light steel framework 
be used. And colour-wash all cement- 
rendered buildings. With a roof and 
clean walls and a modicum of garden- 
pride these would be pleasant enough 
cottages.—Ep. | 


A SPINSTER’S' EPITAPH 


S1r,—There is an interesting memorial 
in the old Cotswold church of Coln 
St. Denis, which is almost contem- 
porary with that of Haccombe in 
Devon. It runs as follows, and is 
written regardless of metre: 

Heare lyes my body fast in 

Closed within this watery 

Ground but my precious soule 

In it cannot now be founde 

But at the doome and genera 

L] iudgment daye my Saviour 

Christ will bid me rise and com: 

Awaye although I never mari 

Ed, weare toany man as it my 

Soule and body to my Saviour 

God and man shal then be knit 

Heare lieth the body of IOAHNE BUR 

TON third daughter of RICHARD BUR 

TON MINISTER late to BAGINTON who 

Finished this mortall life the two 

And twentieth day of September 

ANO DMI 1631. 
This spinster appears to have 

found consolation.—R. W. SKIRVING, 
Shilton, Oxfordshire. 
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BENTLEY 


| 
| Announcement 
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TE manufacture of Bentley cars will be resumed immediately | 

conditions permit. 
There will be no radical change in the appearance of the new models, | 
but they will embody valuable additions to their recognised pre-war 


excellence. | 





Further details, together with information concerning deliveries and | 
prices, will be announced later. 
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Rolls Royce and Bentley cars will be in even 
shorter supply until production is resumed. Ay. 
However, we still have the finest selection of 





i by the these cars, including many of low mileage. 
il- 
a R.A.F. LANCASTER 


“ARIES” 


Rolls Royce Merlin engines 
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The plug with the SINTOX insulator 











Made by Lodge Plugs Ltd., Rugby 
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| F oun ders of British Breeds 


No. 3 Thomas Booth 








Thomas Booth was one of two 
men (the other being his con- 
temporary Thomas Bates) who 
completed the work of establishing 
a new and highly improved type 
of cattle, from the old Teeswater 
stock, through a continuance of 
Bakewell methods upon Colling 
foundations. With this common 
legacy they independently pur- 
sued their different ideals. but 
both attained success. 

The difference between their 
two great rival groups of Short- 
horns used to be summed up as 
** Booth for the butcher, Bates for 
the pail.” Booth 
substance ahead of points of less 


always put 


practical importance and re- 
garded flesh-making capacity and 
breadth of back and loin of more 


While there were some cows of marked dairy 


Thomas Booth, of Killerby. D. 1835 


value than persistent flow of milk. 
capacity in the original herd, they soon acquired a disposition to dry off and put 
on great wealth of flesh 
Booth Cattle. 


Great difference of type is admissible in Shorthorns eligible for exhibition in the 


a trait which ever afterwards distinguished the best of the 


same classes of our shows and equally eligible for registration in Coates’ Herd 
Book (the Shorthorn Debrett). the difference being in extreme instances so great 
that two distinct Shorthorn breeds might be recognized. yet in many Shorthorns 
those greatly differing types are blended. 

To-day. Milk takes precedence over Chateaubriands. To-morrow, do we go 
back again to the estancias of the Argentine for our steaks and leave the British 


farmer to provide merely the * chips”? 


Issued in the interests of better British stockbreeding 
by the century-old firm of Cattle Food Specialists 


JOSEPH THORLEY LTD - KING’S CROSS - LONDON - N.1 


Royal Warrant holders from the reign of Queen Victoria 

















There's a Marley pre - fabricated 
building to suit your needs 


Whether you need more accommodation for stock, 
more space for getting implements under cover, or 
more storage space for grain . . . a Marley building 
will solve the problem at low cost and in far less 
time. And the pre-fabricated parts 
can be delivered to 

part of the country, 

within three or four 

weeks from receipt 

of order. 

Can we send you a 

quotation? 


THE MARLEY TILE COMPANY LIMITED. Head Office: 


London Road, Riverhead, Sevenoaks, Kent. Phone: Sevenoaks 2251 
Scottish Office: Cadder, Bishopbriggs, Nr. Glasgow. Phone: Bishopbriggs 415 











throughout 
the Country 
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FARMING NOTES 





THE SEED POTATO 
SITUATION 


HIS year again many of us 

in the southern counties had 

to accept mixed lots of seed 

potatoes. Some were good 

and some poor. After wait- 
ing for a precious fortnight in April 
I took what I could get, which was 
some outsize ware potatoes once- 
grown from Scotch seed in Lincoln- 
shire. I see that the Scottish Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has enquired into 
the seed potato business, and not 
before time if Scotland is to keep her 
reputation as a supplier of sound seed 
that is economical to use. There has 
been, everyone must recognise, an 
extraordinary expansion in the de- 
mand. The peace-time level of sales 
of Scctch seed was about 140,000 
tons. Now it is 450,000 tons. It is true 
too, as the official report states, that 
exporters have been gravely handi- 
capped by lack of suitable labour and 
last Winter by adverse’ weather. 
During the season 5,300 consignments 
amounting to 35,000 tons of seed 
potatoes were inspected. Of them 
330 consignments were found to be 
below good commercial standards, 
because the potatoes were either too 
big to make economical seed or affected 
with disease. Up to the end of 
May judgment was obtained against 
growers and merchants in 13 cases, 
the fines imposed ranging from 25s. 
to £16. 


Fewer Seed Potatoes should be 
Wanted Next Year 


GOOD many warning letters also 
A went out and we must hope that 
they will have the desired effect next 
year on those who have been passing 
off at the full seed price potatoes of 
ware standard. Probably by next year 
Scotland will find that the market for 
seed potatoes in England has dimin- 
ished. We are all hoping for more 
freedom in cropping and fewer direc- 
tion orders to grow potatoes. Supplies 
have been very short in the towns for 
several weeks in the gap between the 
finish of the old crop and the first of 
the earlies from Cornwall, Pembroke- 
shire and Ayrshire. By next June the 
Channel Islands should be back in the 
market with their extra early potatoes, 
which have in the past filled the gap 
so conveniently. 


Taking Sulphate Earlier 


HAVE no enthusiasm for the offer 

again this year of a rebate in the 
price of sulphate of ammonia in 
recompense for taking early delivery 
in the Summer or Autumn and storing 
the fertiliser until the Spring when 
it is wanted on the land. Since this 
rebate scheme began I have done 
what I was bidden each year, but with 
labour short as it is the business of 
breaking up the hard-caked fertiliser 
in the Spring is too much. This time 
I am not putting in an early order for 
sulphate of ammonia. If the makers 
could manufacture it in dry granular 
form as they do nitro-chalk, it would 
be much more convenient and the 
rebate for early delivery would be 
worth taking. Furthermore, cannot 
we expect that the railways and road 
transport will be better able next 
year to cope with some extra fertiliser 
traffic when the season comes and 
make these extra early deliveries no 
longer necessary ? 


Recruits Wanted for the W.L.A. 


NOTHER 20,000 recruits are 
wanted for the Women’s Land 
Army. I hope they will be forth- 
coming for the sake of the farmers 
who have cows and are short of 
milkers. But the shabby treatment 


which the W.L.A. endured from the 
late Government in the matter of 
gratuities and post-war benefits will 
not, I am afraid, encourage young 
women to choose the land as the riost 
attractive national service. The frame 
of mind of the girls in one hostel [ 
visited recently would certainly deter 
any new volunteers. They said, rigitly 
I think, that if bonuses were to be 
given to any beyond the Figh:ing 
Forces and the Merchant Navy they 
should come in just as much as the 
National Fire Service and other: in 
uniform. Now that the mobile V.A.D.s 
have won some recognition for them- 
selves the WL.A. girls are feeling 
still more slighted. The aim of the 
W.L.A. headquarters is to stabilise 
the force at a strength of 70,000, 
This is about 15,000 fewer than the 
strength a year or so ago and I guess 
15,000 more than the strength of the 
W.L.A. in a year’s time. 


The Ravages of Mastitis in 
Dairy Cows 


R. CHALMERS WATSON ha, 
something interesting to say 
about mastitis in a leaflet which has 
come to me. Dr. Chalmers Watson 
was Consulting Physician to the Royal 
Infirmary at Edinburgh, and is a 
practical farmer on his own account 
at Penton Barns close to Edinburgh 
He wants this country to lead in 
developing a more scientific and 
practical approach to the problem 
Mastitis certainly is one of the most 
serious scourges in our dairy herds 
to-day. We do not know exactly how 
prevalent mastitis is or what loss in 
gallons of milk it causes, but it is 
widespread. Dr. Chalmers Watson 
urges a wider outlook on the disease 
going beyond bacteriological research 
and much closer co-operation with the 
skilled practical men in the dairy 
industry. From every point of view 
it is desirable that mastitis in dairy 
cows should certainly be high on the 
Agricultural Research Council’s list of 
unsolved problems. 


Desirable Land ! 


ROM my postbag I know that 
there are a good many men, 
especially it seems in the Navy and the 
Royal Air Force, who want to start 
farming on their own account as svon 
as possible. They hear of ‘desirable 
land suitable for a smallholding’’ and 
in their anxiety to stake a claim 
quickly they commit themselves to 
something which they may bitterly 
regret in a year or two’s:time. I was 
taken recently to see 60 acres of 
water-logged land, a full mile from 
a hard road, which a_ misgui ed 
lieutenant-commander has_ recently 
bought for £30 an acre. This is a pice 
of land which even the War Azri- 
cultural Committee, with all its re- 
sources, has decided was not woth 
attempting to reclaim. Its value is 
at the most £5 or £10 an acre. It \1as 
no house or buildings and was ur til 
a few months ago an outlying bit of 
an estate which was split up for sile 
by auction. A first purchaser has no 
doubt done well enough for hims«lf, 
but I am really sorry for the naval 
officer who is now landed with tis 
impossible proposition. If he had 
taken advice either from the War 
Agricultural Committee or from a 
reputable land agent in the district, 
he would have kept his precious capi'‘al 
for something more worth while. 
There is a saying that ‘‘the fool aad 
his money are soon parted,’’ but every 
possible step should be taken to warn 
Servicemen against being fooled like 
this. CINCINNATUS. 
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THE ESTATE MARKET 
PRICE OF PROPERTY EIDE upset 
HILE the problem of buildings and a bungalow. The pro- 
ve devising some means of _ perty has changed hands at Holbeach, 
of controlling the selling for £15,400. Small lots of land in the 
vill price of house property vicinity of Wisbech have continued 
ng _Is receiving consideration to make high prices under the 
ost from a specially appointed committee, hammer. Gk: 7 
: it is affording private theorists an . é / / tf w10h 
| enjoyable mental exercise. Having A SOMERSET RELIC er the /Jest 1s _ nc ugh 
ter been favoured with a view of the COUPLE of Somerset transac- 
tly conclusions of some of the latter, fai 1 ~~, - —.. ss For the garden lover who = al 
4 t is impossible to congratulate the fairly certain that the county render- , 
- te air a their work. An idea of ing of the ancient name of Stoke enna : sepia a wee 
oe the vast complications of the question Courci is the | pe eagee Stogursey, and Here is a machine that 
ee, has already been given in the Estate the remains of the castle there, once : e : ae 
~ Mar et pages of CountRY Lire, look- the home of the family of De Courcy, will cut with little effort 
)< IE ing only at the practical aspect of the indicate — =—* the ce to the smoothness of,vel- 
: mater, and not discussing the prin- in its early days. A correspondent ; eee te ; 
od ia at all. Meanwhile letters —. says that Lord St. Audries has sold vet because " is designed 
is tinu to pour in, complaining that at the castle site and what remains of and made with the care 
“8 this or that auction the writers were the structure to Mr. Kenneth de fois cs 77 
0. outclassed in the competition for some Courcy, who proposes to reside there. aa ona Seapine a ae ° 
“et houce they wished ‘to buy. Often Hubert de Burgh found it necessary made its name famous. 
nd ther are very unflattering, indeed forcibly to dispossess one of the early Supplies will be available 
he disp raging, references to the buyer, _ holders of the place, and, following y from your d aley soon 
the ibmission being apparently that the Battle of St. Albans, Lord Bon- 
nobody but one who wants to live in ville laid low most of the structure. 
a house ought to bid for it, and it is The other sale is of Grove House, 
not explained how competition be- Preston, on the outskirts of Yeovil. 
tweca those who do want to live in it This residential property of 5 or 6 
is t» settle to whom it should pass. acres, including a good Georgian house, 
4. @ The fact is that each bidder thinks has been acquired by the British 
ay thai his rivals are in the wrong, and Legion as a social centre and country 
las that he alone ought to have the house, Club. Mr. Leslie Waite, of the Yeovil 
ae and at a certain price that may Office of Messrs. Jackson Stops and PHONE 
val deprive the vendor of any vestige of Staff, was to have offered it by auction, 272862 
pe advantage from its sale. Yet vendors ip he a contract with the 
often need all they can get. Legion belorenand. 
oh. ‘ G 0 ; 
in A BOURNEMOUTH SUBURB PAINTING AND POINTING J. P. EN G | N E E R | N C LT D 
nd ised aes e ; HE vague promises about the EST E R 
NEG phe gry ogee os removal of controls on various MEYNELL RD- LEIC 
" three miles from the centre of the i ene ag meen ol we —— See 
seaside resort, is the village of Holden- See ey SE. FS <omneee 
~ Ti burst. The Misses E. A. and A, E, of work that are urgently needed on 
is Cooper-Dean have just accepted an ™@ny biol sigh eg ~~ gee 
on offer of £15,000 for the house and 18. WUite ver ey ant ome af th, 
buildings and 96 acres of Holdenhurst pointing it is certain that some o : 
ny Farm. The vendors’ agents, Messrs. minor officials in official departments 
= Fox and Sons, say that about one- look on painting ft yo eng and 
my third of the land has a high prospec- that they We des ny = a = ~ a 
ew tive building value. For 25 acres, po . og” — le ec 
ee with a long frontage to the Stour, a on ca, anak ee a tag se > yc a inary encin 
‘he sum of £3,850 was the final and canines an aeieies tame paso 
4 successful bid. In Bournemouth itself cohnames : a 4 \ a 
a leasehold site of over three-quarters  #CTOSS 7 game! —s — Any, A , can be avoided 
of an acre, having 190 feet of frontage scarcity. “ pean nite - ar _ 
to West Overcliff Drive, and the lease a ger be d gerne 
of a house on adjoining land, known a | a ry panel a ae he Yet another reason why 
- as Soriano, have realised £6,300. pense SO Mla a ot hina you should instal the 
me Rothersthorpe estate, 676 acres, oad ~o ‘a ve rn “i will 7 a <a 
ie near Northampton, has been sold for Oar . onion a a = — Me 1 FENCEMASTER 
wt £30,065. The Manor house and6acres_ ¢ vine Pacis gees EEE — oo Electric Fence Unit @ 
on fg went for £4,200; the Manor Farm, ‘lated prices. ee eee enna 
le 138 acres, made £5,500; Poplars SIX YEARS OF NEGLECT : ry 
ol Farm, 270 acres, £9,500; . and Danes- S regards pointing, the position is barbed wire @ Save in 
re one Lee, See i ~ po ” nearly as serious in the case of fencing costs, time, 
to 050. Messrs. Jackson Stops an ie ht to have b 
rly Staff conducted this auction. Hill- pe ane | — pr Def st ge labour @ Promote the 
é -pointed years ago. eferment o : 
a4 morton House, near Rugby, was that work has proved to be a false well-being of your cattle, 
bought in at £3,500, and Barby Lodge Pointi xg 1 : : 
of g 900, J g r, s suall 
ot ff farm, at £5,950, but the sold iors SconomY. Pointing, was uoually een priate 
. —— Farm, 100 acres, jy the job, and generally speaking ao 2am pares 
“ly io, . r B - y 
ce Sales in the neighbourhood of etek wnat bone i _s battery @ No expensiv 
ri- Banbury include Clattercote Priory jor have they been since 1939 eo ery expensive 
a Farm, rather over 330 acres, let at intervening years being more vemeashe- Suge, «Sates @ Quick and 
th £300 a year, for £6,100, and Windmill abe for “points” than pointing. No ~~. easy to erect @ No 
is Farm, Middleton Cheney, a freehold f the i ination i ded ~o Bie 
of 155 acres let at £270 a stretch o e imagination is neede trouble to maintain. 
al £6,000 a a year, t0F to classify the postponement for six 
i Poundgate Lodge and just over eae “a! wry - —" a ” bed 
no borough have been sold for £7,700. expenditure in repairs -is resulting in 
If, TENANTRY BUYING FARMS irreparable harm to property, yet the 
‘al ORD DOWNSHIRE hes dience upkeep of what can be made good at 
us £ has disposed a moderate cost is surely as important 
ad «4 of outlying portions of East- as much of the so-called first-aid 
ar hampstead Park estate, near Woking- of bomb-damaged premises. 
a ham, Berkshire, for £65,000, of which age quality of ol of the 
t, £40,000 was obtained under the first-aid work has led to refusal on 
al ae nt — ag ema in the part of many owners to have it [| __ - : 
le. securing some of the larger farms, in ities 
i 2 tundintn, tome ae pont THE COOPER-STEWART ENGINEERING CO. LTD., 57 GROSVENOR ST., LONDON, W.! 
ry Savill and Sons conducted the sales. must do the job. in the end houses *Phone: Mayfair 7162-5 
m Three acres of asparagus beds are remain in a ruinous state, and what Makers of Lightweight Agricultural Equipment 
ke a feature of Washway House Farm, might be comfortable accommodation 
a holding of 75 acres with house, is wasted. ARBITER, 
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jaCOBS 


water biscuits 


%& AVAILABLE ONLY WITHIN A LIMITED AREA UNTIL REMOVAL OF 
RESTRICTIONS 











FOR SALE 


this very unusual SUNDIAL—Carved 
from HISTORIC STONE from the 


Houses 


of arliament 


(Damaged by enemy action over London (Eng.) 1941) 


Our craftsmen are also making many other articles of 
enduring charm from the relics suitable for Home and 


Garden to the d of 


Artists and sold 





to benefit the RED 
CROSS & ST. JOHN 
Fund—owners of the § 


material. 


CERTIFICATE § 
OF AUTHENTICITY 3 
signed by Sir Vincent 


List illustrating many designs for 
Home and Garden sent on receipt 
of 24d. stamp 


Baddeley, K.C.B., on 
behalf Red Cross, given ; 
with every piece. 


LONDON STONECRAFT LTD. 


409-11, West Green Rd., London, N.15. 











WATTLE FENCING 


THE PERFECT SCREEN 
EWINDSHELTER 


No connection 
with any other 
firm. 


ZA LZ 
A 
Zea 


FOR WATTLE 
HURDLES, GATES, 
OSIER HURDLES, 
STAKES, etc. 


(Wattle delivery 3-6 months approx). 
Catalogue and Prices on request. 
(Dept. L), High Street, 


CROWTHORNE, BERKS. 
Phone: Crowthorne 297 
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NEW BOOKS 





MR. UPTON SINCLAIR’S 
NEW NOVEL 


Reviews by HOWARD SPRING 


REMEMBER as a small boy 

seeing on a hoarding near my 

home a picture of a tiger prowl- 

ing through bamboos. This was 
a poster advertising the appearance 
as a serial story in an English news- 
paper of Mr. Upton Sinclair’s novel 
The Jungle. 

Now it is, alas! a long time ago 
since I was a small boy, but in all the 
years between Mr. Sinclair has been 
a busy and voluminous writer, both 
in fiction and on things in general. It 
chances that I had never read a word 
of his vast output till I came upon 
Presidential Agent (Werner Laurie, 
15s.). You note that the price is high 
for a novel, even in these days, but 
then this is a long novel, more than 
600 packed pages. (However, my own 
novel of 670 pages, published in 1940, 
cost—and still costs—9s. 6d. Novel 
prices are capricious.) This very long 
book is only one-sixth of an immense 
saga which Mr. Sinclair is writing, on 
the history of our times. It began 
with World’s End, covering the years 
1913-19, and will end with Dragon 
Harvest (1938 to 1940). The present 
book deals with the years 1937-38. 

Well, here I was faced with the 
double experience of discovering how 
I reacted to the work of this old, 
tried hand and how I got on with a 
chunk of work which must to some 
extent be considered as lifted out of 
its context. 

To begin with, I found that 
“chunk’’ was the word. The novel 
records the doings of Lanny Budd, 
whom the author calls a “ grown-up 
playboy.”’ Lanny was handsome and 
rich. His father was an armaments 
manufacturer. Lanny had spent most 
of his life in Europe and the prestige 
of his wealth and family connections, 
as well as his charm, his skill as a 
pianist, and his knowledge of painting, 
gave him admittance to everybody 
worth knowing everywhere. 

THE POOR AND PERSECUTED 

Obviously such a man had his 
value to “‘Intelligence,’’ and it 
in this capacity that President Roose- 
velt employed him. All these rich 
and famous people (including even 
Lanny’s father) thought that he was 
on the side of the rich and famous, 
but this nothing but what a 
secret man would call his 
‘‘cover’’ for being in fact on the side 
of the poor and persecuted. Above 
all things, he wanted to bring Hitler 
As a picture expert he had 
superb opportunities. The whole Nazi 
hierarchy was taking the cream off 
the collections of Europe, and Mr. 
Lanny Budd’s know- 
ledge of what was 
what was welcomed 
by one and all. 
And from pictures 
it was often possi- 
ble to turn the 
conversation to 
other matters likely 
to be of more 
interest to the Pre- 
sident. 

When I say the 
book records the do- 
ings of Lanny Budd 
I am not putting it 


was 


was 
service 


low. 


THE LEFT 


AAMAS 


emacs,” 


PRESIDENTIAL AGENT § 
By Upton Sinclair 
(Werner Laurie, I 5s.) 


NEVER RIGHT 
By Quintin Hogg 


BORN OF PENELOPE J 
By Innes Hamilton Ny 


BAA AAAA2O2V™ 


quite rightly: it shows us Lanny 
lay-figure, skating delicately ov: - th 
doings and among the doers of Europ, 
Essentially, the book is not abou 
Lanny at all. It is about Europ. an) 
America moving at an accelei iting 
pace towards 1939. Mr. Sinclair, wit} 
immense industry, has learned a4) 
about the significant people otf th 
time, and what gives the bool: jt, 
unfailing interest is his skill in dev 
situations, having all the air of pro- 
bability, in which Lanny shall :neet 
them, make them talk, and exhibit 
their personal features and _peculiar- 
ities. 


sing 


The book is thus a sort of gigantic 
Madame Tussaud’s. To name at 
random but a few of those whom wi 
meet and observe more or less inti- 
mately, there are Hitler and Roose. 
velt, Goering and his wife, Mrs 
Goebbels crying her eyes out at her 
husband’s _ infidelities, Hess _ and 
Schacht, Jules Romains, Schneider th 
armaments king, Blum, the leaders oj 
the French ‘‘Cagoulards.’’ These and 
a whole host of notable society peopl 
are available to Lanny at almost any 
time. 

CHOPIN IN LITTLE 

Mr. Sinclair is a writer who can 
never resist the temptation to put in 
all he knows. Lanny is asked to play 
the piano and he plays something by 
Chopin. Most writers would have left 
it at that, but Mr. Sinclair goes on: 
“Doubtless Chopin is well-known in 
the Quaker city of brotherly love, but 
its topmost social set might have diffi- 
culty in fitting him into its code of 
etiquette and ethics. He was an 
impulsive and unhappy lover, and the 
invasive and dominating George Sand 
carried him off and broke his heart 
and then made a novel and auto- 
biography out of it. He died miserably 
of tuberculosis, and the only joy he 
had was putting his melancholy and 
anguish into music, along with the 
glory of his proud race. He made for 
himself a style which in the course of 
the years became synonymous with 
piano technique; the sweeping phrases 
fitting the instrument as a well-worn 
glove fits the hand.” 

Now this little “potted — bio- 
graphy” has nothing to do 
Lanny, or his private life, or the sti te 
of Europe on which he is reports 
and the book contains mountains of 
equally irrelevant matter. As this is 
Chopin “potted”’ in a dozen lines, so 
the whole book is the state of Europe 
throughout a few poignant yecrs 
“‘potted’”’ into 600 pages, with Laniy 
Budd as cicerone and expositor. Thus 
it is not a novel, in 
any sense in which 
I understand tiie 
word. It is, never- 
theless, a lively amd 
industrious recoid 
and commentary 
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WAS 


two questions, | 
found that I got on 
with Mr. Sinclair well 
enough. He has the 
great gift of rea:l- 
ability. His worst 
irrelevancies are 
never dull. What he 


(Faber, 4s. 6d.) 


(Dakers, 5s.) § 
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lacks in shape, he makes up 1n vitality. 
\s for whether this chunk suffers from 
having been severed from the main 
plock, 1 should say No; - for clearly 
the main block itself is nothing but 
an even bigger mass of unshaped raw 
material. 

Roosevelt, in one of his conversa- 
tions With Lanny, is made to say: 

The Conservatives have the best 
manners and are the easiest to get 
along with.’’ 

Janny answers: “They have 
everything they want, whereas the 
advocates of social change are apt to 
pe fanatical and narrow, and some- 
times motivated by jealousy, one of 


the meanest of qualities. The con- 


servative has a whole community 
behin | him and he obeys its rules; 
that nakes for serenity and pleasant 
feelin ss. The radical, on the other 


hand. has to make his own rules; he 
make. many mistakes, and tries his 
wn | ‘mper as well as other people’s.”’ 


WHOSE FAULT ? 
his 1s pretty good sense, and it 
5 Ol fair to bear it in mind when 


itfen ed by the shrill peevishness of a 


certa ri type of propaganda. I could 
not velp recalling the words when 
read ag Mr. Quintin Hogg’s The Left 


Vas Never Right (Faber, 4s. 6d.). 
fhe »ook has an urbanity lacking in 
thos) to which it is an answer, but 
irbavity after all, is not the best 
weapon for a writer who ‘‘has to 
mak: his own rules.”’ 

he essence of what Mr. Hogg 
‘as tv Say can be shortly stated. It 
has been alleged by those to whom he 
replies that the unpreparedness of 
Britain was the fault of the Conserva- 
tive arty. In his answer he does not 
set out to defend specific Conservative 
Ministers but he does defend Con- 
principles and policy. By 
with its opponents he 
\elends the Conservative Party. That 
party, he claims, was, in the main, 
iware of the two dominating factors 
{ the pre-war situation: that Ger- 
many was the essential enemy, and 
that not much could be done about 
Germany without arms. The parties 
{ the Left were obsessed with the 
loctrine of “collective security ’’ which 
vas considered to be, somehow, some- 
thing that would make armament 
imnecessary. The fact is, Mr. Hogg 
that to commit oneself to 
‘collective security’’ carries with it 
the obligation to be so armed as to 
be able to give the security that is 
suaranteed. The success or failure of 
the League in Europe depended in the 
last—or rather first and last—resort 
pon the willingness and preparedness 
{ Britain and France to fight.’’ But 
this fact was obscured in this 
ountry from the first.”’ 


swrvative 
omparison 


nsists, 


THE LEFT AND ARMAMENTS 

The widespread and by no means 
isnoble feeling that war was horrible 
and to be avoided at all cost was one 


lactor telling heavily against the 
torts of those Conservatives who 


sought to awaken the country to its 
srowing danger; and another was the 
Parliamentary opposition of the par- 
es of the left to proposals for increas- 
iy the country’s armaments. 


Helped out with much documen- 
tation, that is the book’s main con- 
tention. ‘The policy of 1919-39 was 
the product of certain Conservative 
ideas which I believe to be good, and 
certain Labour ideas which I believe 
tobe bad. It also failed to incorporate 
certain good ideas from both sides, 
and did incorporate certain bad ideas 
'roni both sides. But unless both sides 
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are prepared to learn from their 
mistakes, the outlook for the future is 
not nearly so good as it was in 1919, 
because since then regard for human 
values has been considerably dimin- 
ished.”’ 

I put those words in italics be- 
cause I think a great many people 
feel that they are true. Apart from 
the growth of physical brutality, there 
has been a growth of unprecedented 
rapidity in the claim that the State 
shall override the citizen, and this, in 
the matter of human values, can well, 
in the long run, be more serious than 
the physical threat, more 
insidious. 


because 


PLAN FOR WORLD PEACE 

This is a point borne in mind by 
Mr. Innes Hamilton in his little book 
Born of Penelope (Dakers, 5s.). It was 
while standing under fire on the death- 
littered deck of the famous and gallant 
cruiser Penelope that this’ book was 
born in the head of naval Lieutenant 
Hamilton. His theme is world federa- 
tion as a means of ending war, and 
one of his counts against nationalism 
is that “‘ by a development of national- 
ism, hidden under the righteous cloak 
of ‘patriotism,’ men have been taught 
to regard the independence and free- 
dom of their state as more important 
than the independence and freedom 
of the people—including themselves.”’ 

po 

Writing his book during the 
heavy stress of life aboard a destroyer 
in war-time, Mr. Hamilton distrusts 
“regionalism’’ as a solution of our 
ills, believing that any groups, how- 
ever large, will at last find their 
interests at variance and themselves 
engaged in a war worse than the 
present one. He would like to see the 
world’s affairs governed by a Parlia- 
ment in every country comprising a 
“region,” a supra-national Parliament 
in each “region,’’ and a supra-regional 
Parliament controlling the finally 
essential affairs, including armaments, 
of all the world. 

Acknowledging freely his debt to 
Clarence Streit’s Union Now and Ely 
Culbertson’s Summary of the World 
Federation Plan, he introduces his 
amendments and modifications of 
each. The source from which the book 
comes, the circumstances of its birth- 
pangs, are in themselves enough to 
recommend it to attention. The 
desperate circumstances of the world 
itself should recommend it still more. 


S 








N excellent little book which is 
A not quite on the lines of any- 
thing seen before is Getting Better 
(Faber, 6s.) by Sheila Pim. It is 
described as ‘‘A Handbook for Con- 
valescents,’’ and though that is its 
obvious use it will be even more 
welcome in cases of long invalidism 
when the patient cannot join in ordi- 
nary life and work and yet is not so 
ill as to need expert nursing. Miss 
Pim certainly deals with such physical 
facets of the treatment of conva- 
lescence as food, sleep, exercises and 
rest, but the really valuable part of 
her book is her excellent collection of 
instructions for making the long days 
hang less heavily on the patient’s 
hands. Her sections ‘‘ Indoor Amuse- 
ments,” ‘Intellectual Pursuits,” 
“Handicrafts” and ‘Out of Doors” 
are beyond praise and likely to form 
a key to new happiness and content- 
ment in many households. Instruc- 
tions for various kinds of knitting, 
rug-making and net-making and so on 
are clear, and the description of dish 
gardens will inspire many readers to 
even more daring indoor gardening. 
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AUSTINS 


are making cars 
again 


Production of the Austin Eight and the Austin 
Ten de luxe four-door sliding-head saloons is 
being resumed for supply through Austin distri- 
butors and dealers to holders of Ministry of War 
Transport licences issued to persons engaged on 


work of vital national importance. 


PRICES 
EIGHT SALOON £255 Plus approx. £71 Purchase Tax 


TEN SALOON £310 Plus approx. £87 Purchase Tax 


THE AUSTIN IS COMING 
—DEPEND ON IT! 


THE AUSTIN MOTOR CO. LTD - LONGBRIDGE - BIRMINGHAM 
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JOHNNIE 
WALKER 





Born 1820 —-still going strong 








LAMOUR returned to the 

dress shows with the evening 

dresses designed for export by 

the newly formed Guild of 
British Creative Designers. These 
dresses cannot be bought in this 
country at present, but they are an 
important indication of styling trends, 
and were shown at a collection held 
in London. The tiny waist is empha- 
sised in every possible way by pads 
worn underneath gathered skirts, by 
deep shaped waistbands and tightly 
swathed drapery above full skirts. 
Three black dresses, most elegant 
of all, were in tulle winking with black 
sequins the size of half-crowns, in 
tulle and taffeta, in black Fantasia, 
an English chiffon. The slim silhouette 
of the tulle was broken by a bustle 
and cascading drapery and the back 
was transparent; the tulle and taffeta, 
had a romantic ruffled bouffant 
skirt, red roses on the petticoat, an 
oft-the-shoulder Victorian décolletage ; 
the Fantasia, shown with a lace 
and sequin Mantilla, had a cross- 
over top, a deep V_ décolletage, a 
gold-sequined waistband shaped like a 
Victorian corset, holding a sunray 
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PHOTOGRAPH: STUDIO BUCKI.EY 


Two hats created for this country— 
midnight blue felt, its flowerpot crown 
ruched in tulle. Paget. High swathed 
turban in black jersey and felt. Swerling 
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For ne Mee Wear... 


Z 
a lovely Blouse“featuring the new cap sleeves and a 
young and flattering neckline. Available in various won- 


derful colours and designs. Bust sizes 34 and 36 only. 





Personal Shoppers Only. (4 coupons) £6.13.8 
i v vv | Tae mJ 
Harvey Nichols 
of Knightsbridge 


Nichols & Co. Ltd., Knightsbridge, London, S.W.| SLOane 3440 


Hafyvey 





Somsth&e 
SmaktneaS 


A limited quantity only oe 

of this attractive bias cut dae 4, 

tightgown om spot art : 4 e Factored sul CH grey flannel from lhe Semuer 
hinon with contrasting SS 
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pleated skirt that moved beautifully. Stiff 
English slipper satins, white or eau de nil, 
printed with bouquets of mixed flowers, 
were bustled, Edwardian fashion; shaded 
amber chiffon and shaded lime green net 
were given enormous ballerina skirts. A 
romantic dress in periwinkle blue satin 
opened over a petticoat sparkling with 
cherry sequins, had a fichu embroidered 
with minute cherry sequins draped round 
bare shoulders. The bride wore a high 
swathed halo of snow-white tulle attached 
to a veil that streamed to the hemline over 
a satin dress draped to the centre. Slim 
dinner dresses had long sleeves puffed like 
a Holbein or caught with jewelled bracelets, 
were gauged to a centre seam. Colours 
shown were gold, lime-green, eau de nil, 
Chinese red, periwinkle blue. 


‘THE tweed topcoats were all curves 
| rounded shoulder padding, deep 
rounded yokes, soft full sleeves, turn-down 
collars, dolman armholes. Colours were 
brilliant—sealing-wax red, cobalt blue, 
green, lime, cherry and crimson. 
Plaids in dazzling colours, plain tweeds 
with brilliant mixed coloured borders, 
woven in one, added more brilliance. 
Scotch cashmeres and thick waffle tweeds 
were woven with an undertone of colour 
which sprang on top of the facings. Suits 
and topcoats showed nipped-in  waist- 
lines and moderately full skirts. The suit 


grass 


silhouette was neat and tailored with no unpressed pleats or bunchy 
Purple, fuchsia, gold and soft muted 
greens were featured for the afternoon frocks which were tight and trim 
about the waist and worn with elaborate high swathed turbans, or top- 
knots of flowers, or sequin berets perched on the forehead. Pads tied 
round the waist under the skirts curved the fullness into an arc. 

A series of charming hip-length jackets with full box pleats belted 
being shown 


dirnd] effects, longish jackets. 
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Leathercraft 


supple, saddle-stitched in black, could be 
worn by either day or night, is terrifically 
smart with its full jutting peplum below 
the waist. A white facecloth, fine as silk, 
has a turndown collar of black astrakhan 
and buttons high on the chest with two 
black astrakhan buttons. For day, they 
are in tweeds—a rough-surfaced bird’s-eye 
in chestnut and maroon with big sleeves 
inserted by geometric cutting, a grey and 
lipstick-red checked Scotch tweed, {fuller 
even than the bird’s-eye and with big 
flapped pockets. 

Topcoats have deep rounded yokes 
and deep armholes, turndown collars, 
buttoning to a snug waistline. Some showed 
the dropped shoulder yoke underlined by 
a row of black bead fringe that ran straight 
across both sleeve and coat. One excellent 
black topcoat has its bertha yoke outlined 
with a narrow piping of scarlet in front 
which continued over the shoulder and 
down the big dolman armhole at the back, 
Anothet charming black town coat has 
basques lined with scarlet over each 
big pocket in front. Straight tweed frocks 
showed flat collarless necklines circling 
the base of the throat and deep shoulder 
yokes back and front. Their nipped-in 
waistlines were emphasised by _ wide 
leather belts. Skirts were narrow and 
sleeves plain and short. Full bishop's 
sleeves have been reserved for the Winter 
coats. 


The curved, dipping waistline appeared on the back of a black 
afternoon suit shown with a lilac lamé blouse. The suit was neat and 
plain in smooth-surfaced wool, the feminine blouse made with a gathered 
scooped-out neckline. A ruche of black ring velvet was draped across 
the front of a tight short-skirted black marocain giving the effect of 


a sweater top. Another great swag of the velvet was slung round one 


for 
and 


of the deep armholes. Tailored black epaulettes studded with black jet 
decorated another sheathline cocktail dress of black marocain. 
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ACROSS.—3, 
Noah; 12, Thursday; 
20, Sing Sing; 23, Play; 
Genus. DOWN. 
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Sprig; 17, Obliging; 





SOLUTION TO No. 806. 
appeared in the issue of July 6, will be announced next week. 
8, Barrie; 9, 
14, Losses; 


Wings; 


24, Greatheart; 
1, Garish; 2, Aria; 3, Welled; 4, Norway and Sweden; 
5, Sordello; 6, Stone steps; 7, Finale; 12, Tobit; 13, Railwayman; 15, 
19, Relief; 21, No tips; 22, Nursed; 25, Ella. 


The winner of this Crossword, the clues of which 


Outbid; 10, Disallowed; 11, 
16, But I go on for ever; 18, Trowel; 
26, Detain; 27, Pellet; 28, 


ACROSS. 
1. Should not the sonnets 13 addressed to her be 
somewhat sombre in tone? (4, 4) 
. He lives dramatically in Seville (6) 
. We wish it to men, with ‘‘ Peace on earth”’ (8) 
. Coming from the Post Office they end suitably 
with a postscript (6) 
. “His life was gentle, and the - 
So mix’d in him .. .” 
(Julius Caesar) (8) 
2. Obliquely (6) 
14. Direction to the artist to sketch the way 
across the river? (10) 
. Sounds like the journeyman’s occupation (10) 
22. It appears as a monarch by request (6) 
3. In spite of everything it seems to follow the 
whole lot ! (5, 3) 
24. In rags (anagr.) (6) 
25. Good Deeds alone went with him on his last 
journey (8) 
3. Most discourteous ! (6) 
27. Highland homes of ‘‘a people not strong, who 
prepare their meat in the Summer’”’ (3) 


DOWN. 
Comparatively speaking, a bank for the canine 
species? (6) 
. ‘His honour —— in dishonour stood, 
And faith unfaithful kept him falsely true.” 
—Tennyson (6) 
. Mr. Tulkinghorn’s profession (6) 
. I trod a lily (anagr.) (10) 
3. The artist and his craft are here (8) 
. A bomb on top, and it all makes a great Jeal 
of noise (8) 
. They are mighty like a rose (8) 
3. The winged sonneteer of 1 across (4,2 4 
The ranger canonised (8) 
16. Arboreal country where the motorist ‘nay 
leave his car? (8) 
17. Definitions (8) 
19. Quest for arches (6) 
20. Mamma’s approaching fifty ! (6) 
21. The pilot’s trees (6) 





The winner of Crossword No. 805 is 
Miss M. J. Fawcett, 
Sherwood, 10, Ashurst Road, 
Tadworth, Surrey. 
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